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The idea that nations could relax between wars perished some^ 
where in the radwactive dust over Hiroshima; there^s little left of 
the spirit expressed by Drake when he said, ^There*s time to finish 
this game of bowls and beat the Spaniards too!* Nations now pre- 
pare in peacetime for a war which may be over in a week, and 
preparation means arming. This is a story about one direction the 
arms race may take {and not primarily a discouraging one). It 
captures perfectly the complex, high-level tensions of the Cold War 
and, equally important, does so in terms of a highly personal, high- 
ly exciting story. 


REDUCTION IN ARMS 

by Tom Purdom 


The tip that got us inter- 
ested in Dr. Lesechko came into 
Washington from one of our vol- 
unteer undercover inspectors, a 
math teacher from Amarillo, 
Texas, who was spending a year 
in the Soviet Union as part of the 
expanded cultural exchange pro- 
gram. One of our psychologists 
had planted a file of one thousand 
names, faces and biographies in 
her unconscious mind just before 
she had left the United States in 
July, and one night in late Sep- 
teml^r she saw Dr. Lesechko and a 
girl carousing in a restaurant thirty 
kilometers from the hospital in 
which Dr. Lesechko was supposed 
to be a seriously ill mental patient. 
A name, a picture, and a set of in- 


structions popped into her mind, 
and she passed the information on 
to the nearest U.S. consul and 
gave me the kick in the teeth I had 
been waiting for ever since I had 
been appointed Chief of Inspec- 
tion — the first serious evidence 
that the Treaty of Peking was the 
Communist trick all our opponents 
insisted it had to be. 

By Itself, of course, the sighting 
was meaningless. Our undercover 
inspectors would have been useless 
without the other secret weapon in 
our inspection system : a biochem- 
ical computer — the biggest in the 
world at that time — in which we 
had been filing evyerything we 
knew about the Chinese and 
Soviet blocs and the other nuclear 
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powers. We didn’t know some- 
thing important had happened un- 
til a typewriter clattered in an 
office on the top floor of the com- 
puter building, and an intelli- 
gence analyst discovered he had a 
new inconsistency to check. The 
most promising biochemist in the 
1978 graduating class at Lenin- 
grad University was not where the 
official records of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Health said he was sup- 
posed to be. 

Copies of the analyst’s report 
came into the appropriate offices 
at the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency marked with a large 
red URGENT. At ACDA they 
didn’t waste any time bringing it 
tome. 

I read it with my stomach turn- 
ing over. The strides genetics and 
biochemistry had taken in the last 
fifteen years had been one of the 
main reasons we had insisted that 
open laboratories had to be part of 
any treaty to reduce armaments. 
We were especially worried about 
a little item the military analysts 
had dubbed the ‘ninety-five plus” 
virus — a disease which could 
spread so secretly and rapidly the 
victim nation couldn’t possibly de- 
velop an immunization (or launch 
a retaliatory nuclear strike) until 
ninety-five percent of its popula- 
tion had been killed. Nature and 
modern medicine had made a virus 
that lethal a difficult problem — for 
reasons you will stiU find in any 


good textbook on pathology — 
but at least eight nations had been 
working on it when we ratified the 
treaty. Given a brilliant researcher 
and the new experimental animals 
Petroyev had just developed at 
Leningrad University, ACDA’s 
Bureau of Evasion Tactics esti- 
mated a secret laboratory could 
develop a virus in eighteen months 
or less. The mental hospital in 
which Lesechko was supposed to 
be a patient was big enough to 
house the project on any three 
floors — and he had been there one 
year. 

My impulse, naturally, was to 
send a lab inspection team directly 
to the hospital. I was responsible 
for the safety of two hundred mil- 
lion people, and I had been work- 
ing for the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency for fourteen 
long, frustrating years. If the peo- 
ple I was responsible for were in 
danger and my fife’s work was a 
failure, I wanted to know it right 
away. If I have to choose between 
living with an unpleasant truth 
and living with a question mark, 
I’d rather five with the unpleasant 
truth. 

If we treated the inspection as if 
it were something special, how- 
ever, the Russians would know we 
were suspicious and would prob- 
ably destroy anything they might 
be hiding. I would have to send a 
team big enough to inspect all 
twenty-two floors simultaneously. 
And even that might not be 
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enough. As Evasion had reminded 
me several times, a determined 
evader could always blow a site up 
and make it look like an accident. 

I organized a standard lab in- 
spection team instead — one 
ACDA inspector, one CIA agent, 
and one biochemist from our per 
diem consultant list. The Moscow 
embassy was to issue them a Class 
A command car — the same kind of 
hovercar the Army used for a mo- 
bile battle group command post — 
and they were to make a routine, 
random tour of declared facilities. 
When they got to the hospital, 
hopefully, it would look like a rou- 
tine stop in a journey which had- 
n't even been planned in advance. 

For the ACDA inspector I 
picked one of the best men on our 
inspection staff, a young Ph.D. in 
psychology named Jerry Weinberg. 
Weinberg spoke Russian fluently 
— he had been studying it since he 
was in the first grade — and I had 
been impressed by his thinking 
procedures when I interviewed 
him. He was one of our best human 
lie detectors, too. According to the 
tests we gave all our inspectors, he 
was right ninety percent of the time 
when he guessed a subject was ly- 
ing, and seventy percent of the 
time when he guessed a subject was 
hiding something. Personnel 
thought that was phenomenal. Ap- 
parently psych training usually 
dulls the intuition. 

Dr. Richard Shamlian of Boston 
University agreed to fill the scien- 
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tific slot, and the CIA told us they 
were sending a veteran agent 
named Justo Prieto. For eight days 
I watched the light which repre- 
sented Weinberg's team creep to- 
ward the mental hospital on the 
big map we used to keep track of 
our inspectors. 

Office hours in the Soviet Union 
occur during the hours sane people 
in the United States are home in 
bed or out enjoying themselves. I 
had thought about that now and 
then during the Peking Confer- 
ence, but I obviously hadn't fully 
understood what it meant; if I had, 
I would have been as stubborn as 
the European and Chinese negoti- 
ators put together. When Wein- 
berg called Washington from the 
mental hospital, it was two p.m. 
where he was, and I was sitting in 
a booth in the monitoring room 
staring at a clock which insisted on 
reminding me it was only five a.m. 
on the eastern coast of the United 
States. 

As usual, two cars loaded with 
Russian secret police had followed 
the team all die way. Weinberg 
had made a sudden turn about 
eighty kilometers from the hospital, 
however, and he had managed to 
drive up to the main entrance 
only an hour after the Russians 
could have known the hospital was 
his objective. The team had waited 
around in the lobby for five or ten 
minutes after Weinberg had 
flashed his credentials at the secu- 
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rity guard on duty, and then the 
Assistant Director, Mr. Boris 
Grechko, had come out of his office 
and greeted them with great en- 
thusiasm. 

They were the first inspection 
team Grechko had met, it seemed, 
and he felt the Treaty of Peking 
was one of the great events in the 
history of the human race. It was 
too bad Dr. Rudnev, the Director, 
had left for the day. Dr. Rudnev 
had broken into tears the day the 
treaty had been announced. 

Grechko would be happy to 
show them around, however. He 
could show them everything but 
the top eight floors. All the patients 
on those floors. Dr. Lesechko in- 
cluded, were receiving pro- 
grammed environment therapy. 
Rudnev was the only man who 
could take the inspectors through 
without wrecking all the progress 
the patients had made. Dr. Rud- 
nev worked late most nights, poor 
fellow, and he usually took ofiF one 
afternoon a week to relax. This 
just happened to be the afternoon. 

I leaned back in my swivel chair 
and studied the doodles I had been 
making while Weinberg talked. I 
had put the picture from the com- 
mand car on the twenty centi- 
meter screen in the middle of my 
console, and I could feel the eyes 
and the brain behind Weinberg's 
sun glasses evaluating me as I 
thought. His IQ was about twenty 
points higher than mine, and I 
knew he had spent a lot of his 


spare time studying military his- 
tory and international politics. I 
was pretty certain he wasn't going 
to do research in psychology when 
he finished his three years with us. 
He was probably headed for a job 
with some foundation or non-profit 
corporation where they would pay 
him to sit around and think about 
what the people in the government 
should be doing. He was the type 
and the bug had obviously bitten 
him. Someday he might even find 
himself on my side of the desk. 

‘‘Do you think Grechko's telling 
the truth?" I asked. 

“It feels funny," Weinberg said. 
“I wouldn’t stake my life on it, but 
I don't feel convinced." 

“How can Rudnev take you 
through without ruining the pro- 
grammed environments? I thought 
once you started a programmed en- 
vironment you couldn't interrupt it 
for anything." 

“It's up to Rudnev. Some psy- 
chiatrists won't do it under any 
circumstances, and some will do it 
now and then for training pur- 
poses. It's a tricky question. No- 
body really knows what's right 
when you've got a technique this 
new. I asked Grechko if Rudnev 
had ever taken anybody through 
before, and he hesitated just a 
fraction of a second and said 
no. 

“Where's Rudnev supposed to 
be now?" 

Weinberg smiled. “Grechko 
says he doesn't know. He usually 
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goes for a long drive and then 
takes his wife out in the evening.” 

I grunted. ‘'Have you asked 
anybody else in the hospital if Dr. 
Rudnev does this every week?” 

“I asked the security guard in 
the lobby and Grechko compli- 
mented me on my thoroughness.” 

I grunted again. If they were 
hiding a clandestine lab in the 
hospital, somebody had obviously 
picked up a good tip from the 
Congressional Record, It looked 
like it was going to be exactly the 
kind of situation Senator Moro 
had harassed us about when the 
Senate had been considering the 
treaty. 

Theoretically every military 
and scientific installation in the 
world could be visited by our in- 
spectors at all times. Eight times a 
year, furthermore, at any time we 
chose, we could inspect any site 
which aroused our suspicions. 
In practice, however, there were 
bound to be sites which couldn't be 
inspected under any circum- 
stances. What would we do then? 

Our only answer had been the 
escape clause. Either we would 
negotiate some satisfactory resolu- 
tion when such situations occurred 
or we would abrogate the treaty. 
To keep the treaty as flexible as 
possible, we hadn't even included 
any formal procedure for negotiat- 
ing. In a world where radical 
technical change is the norm, we 
had felt, rigid political procedures 
are a dangerous mistake. 
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But that meant we had to feel 
our way along every time we ran 
into a problem. We had to keep 
balancing the military security of 
the United States against tlie value 
of the first inspected arms reduc- 
tion in the history of the world. 

If I told Weinberg to insist on 
the letter of the treaty and inspect 
the site at once, and the team dis- 
covered Grechko was telling the 
truth. . . . Even if the Soviet 
Union didn't withdraw from the 
treaty in anger, it would be diffi- 
cult to order an inspection the 
next time a government made such 
an objection — and every govern- 
ment in the world would know it. 

There was one possibility I had 
to keep in mind at all times. In- 
stead of a plot to evade the treaty, 
we might be faced with a plot to 
wreck it or weaken it. We didn't 
think the Russians knew about 
our undercover inspectors, but 
things like that have a way of get- 
ting out sooner or later; Dr. Le- 
sechko could have been planted in 
a restaurant to arouse our suspi- 
cions — a drugged mentally ill per- 
son could probably be manipulated 
to look like he was drunk and 
boisterous — and someone might 
be hoping I would send our in- 
spectors trooping through the up- 
per floors and wreck the lives of the 
patients up there for nothing. 

Even if the people in charge in 
the Kremlin wanted the treaty as 
much as I did, they couldn't exer- 
cise absolute control over their 
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subordinates. We were having 
trouble with people in the CIA 
and the Pentagon, and they had 
their hard-hners, too. Sooner or 
later somebody in the lower eche- 
lons was bound to set up a booby 
trap. If we let them trick us into 
an inspection which ended in dis- 
aster, it would be so easy to put us 
oflF that in the future inspection 
would become a farce, and we 
would probably have to abrogate 
the treaty ourselves. 

On the other hand, of course, if 
they did have something hidden in 
the hospital and I let them stall us, 
they might use the time to get rid 
of the evidence. Evasion had cal- 
culated it would take five days to 
move a laboratory big enough to 
develop a ninety-five plus virus, 
and at least a day to destroy it 
without leaving a telltale mess, but 
that's the kind of calculation wise 
men forget as soon as they hear it. 
Whenever somebody on your side 
proves the enemy can’t possibly do 
something, there's a very good 
chance the enemy is already devel- 
oping a way to do it. 

“Tell them we want to seal ofiE 
the hospital until we contact Rud- 
nev," I said. “Anybody can come 
in but nobody leaves until one of 
your men searches him. I'll send 
you six reinforcements right away. 
You’ll be short-handed, but I 
don’t want to put too many people 
on this yet. They still probably 
don’t know we’re especially suspi- 
cious. If they are evading, they 


may think there’s still a chance 
they can talk us into going away.” 

Weinberg looked thoughtful. I 
would have given a great deal to 
know if he approved or disap- 
proved, but I couldn’t bring myself 
to ask. “I’m doing everything I can 
to make it look like we dropped in 
on the spur of the moment,” he 
said. “Grechko looked like he really 
was surprised to see us.” 

“That’s fine,” I said. “Don’t let 
anybody leave that place until 
you’re certain they don’t have a 
thing on them — microfilms, sam- 
ples, anything. If they don’t want 
to be searched, they’ll just have to 
stay there until we get this thing 
settled. We’re taking a risk and 
I’m counting on you to keep it to a 
minimum.” 

“Don’t worry,” Weinberg said. 
“If I let anybody slip past me, 
Justo Prieto will grab them.” 

“How are you and Mr. Prieto 
getting along?” 

Weinberg shrugged. “He hates 
the Russians and he probably 
hates me, too, but so far he’s been 
civil. His Russian is so poor I don’t 
think the Russians know how he 
feels. He only learned it six 
months ago, and I think he’s got a 
block against it.” 

“Keep an eye on him, too,” I 
said. “We still don’t know much 
about him, but he looks like he 
may be exactly the kind of agent 
Senator Moro hoped the CIA 
would send. Let me know right 
away if you have any trouble.” 
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We signed ofiF and I slumped 
over the console and went over the 
whole thing again. Every decision 
I made had imphcations which 
should have paralyzed me. We 
were moving through unexplored 
country, and we had to pick our 
way along step by step. 

I called the embassy in Mos- 
cow, and the Chief of Inspection 
for the USSR gave the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry the good news. The 
people at the Foreign Ministry 
who were in charge of relations 
with arms control inspectors were 
very polite and understanding, 
and they assured us they would do 
everything they could to reach Dr. 
Rudnev, In the meantime they 
would telephone the hospital at 
once and ask the staff to give our 
inspectors complete cooperation. 
Semyon Novikov, a diplomat who 
had been one of our favorite Rus- 
sians during the Peking Confer- 
ence, would be on his way to the 
hospital to help smooth things 
over as soon as he could get his 
bags packed. 

I put my chief assistant in 
charge of the monitoring booth and 
returned to my office and dictated 
a memo to Ralph Burnham, the 
Director of the ACDA. Burnham 
got the tape at a U.N. meeting he 
was attending in New York and 
called me while I was eating lunch 
at my office. He approved of my 
decision, but he had contacted the 
White House before he called me, 
and the President wanted any dis- 


turbance at the hospital kept to a 
minimum. If we entered the site 
and discovered a violation, we 
were to keep it a secret and let 
State take it from there. The Presi- 
dent expected to win the election 
but he was running scared. The 
continuous deep-probing poll his 
campaign staflE was using indicated 
twelve percent of the people who 
were going to vote for him were 
only mildly committed. They 
would stampede to the opposition 
overnight if anything assailed their 
fears more than Senator Moro was 
assailing them already. If we dis- 
covered a violation before election 
day and the news got out, the 
President and the treaty were both 
dead. 

At ten p.m. at the hospital, one 
p.m. in Washington, the day shift 
at the hospital went home, and the 
inspectors searched everyone for 
hidden records and equipment. It 
took three hours and there was a 
lot of grumbling. 

At two a.m. at the hospital, five 
p.m. in Washington, Weinberg 
and his men settled down to the 
dreary rhythm of guard duty. The 
Soviet Foreign Ministry still 
claimed it was looking for Dr. 
Rudnev. They had phoned his 
apartment and sent a man to 
knock at his door, but no one had 
answered. In the towns around the 
hospital the local police were 
searching the restaurants and the- 
aters. 

I called my wife to tell her I 
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wouldn’t be home and sprawled on 
a cot to sleep. 

My assistant woke me up at 
midnight. Dr. Rudnev had re- 
turned to the hospital at eight- 
thirty a.m. hospital time — he 
claimed he and his wife had spent 
the night at a lakeside lodge sixty 
kilometers from the hospital — and 
Weinberg and Novikov had been 
talking to him for half an hour. He 
refused to escort the inspectors 
through the programmed environ- 
ment wards. The treaty was im- 
portant to him, he claimed, but he 
was a doctor and the welfare of his 
patients came first. Other psychia- 
trists might be willing to interrupt 
a program, but he refused to take 
the risk. The papers he had read 
indicated several potentially cur- 
able patients had been permanent- 
ly damaged by psychiatrists who 
interrupted their programs. 

Most of the senior people in my 
bureau were standing by in their 
offices. I flashed everybody who 
might be relevant, and we got to- 
gether in the conference room and 
spent an hour and a half looking 
for a way out. We even considered 
flying in enough American psy- 
chologists to put one American 
role-player in every programmed 
environment in the hospital. It 
would have cost the government 
thousands, but we all knew the 
President would get us the money 
if it would save the treaty. 

Unfortunately it was impossi- 


ble. We always came back to the 
same problem. If we did anything 
like that, the Russians would be in 
control of the inspection. Conceiv- 
ably they might even move lab 
equipment from room to room as 
our inspectors went along with 
Dr. Rudnev’s programs. 

We had to think about safety 
margins, too. To be successful, lab 
inspections had to take place with 
the minimum possible notice. They 
could destroy laboratory equipment 
and laboratory records, but we 
couldn’t destroy the information in 
Lesechko’s head. I would have in- 
sisted on immediate access, in 
fact, if we hadn’t been certain 
they didn’t know we were especial- 
ly interested. As it was, now that 
we were there, we couldn’t give 
them more than a few days to 
study the situation. When your 
opponent has a static situation to 
attack, and all the resources of a 
modern society at his disposal, you 
have to assume he can knock down 
any barrier you put up if you give 
him enough time. 

At three a.m. I got on a three- 
way hookup with Dr. Rudnev and 
a high ranking assistant to the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, and we 
tried some high-level persuasion. I 
didn’t think it would do much 
good, but I wanted to get a look at 
the people I was dealing with be- 
fore I called Burnham and recom- 
mended that we use one of our 
unrestricted inspections. 

Dr. Rudnev was a stout, spec- 
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tacled man who probably looked 
pleasant and easy going most of 
the time, but the situation had 
made him angry and uncomfort- 
able. For a man trained in all the 
checking, cross-checking and skep- 
ticism which are a necessary part of 
science, he was unreasonable in a 
very suspicious way. He kept get- 
ting angry because I was doubting 
his word. Nothing I could say 
could convince him I didn't dis- 
trust him any more than a man in 
my position had to distrust every- 
body. 

‘1 will not sentence twenty-six 
human beings to a lifetime of in- 
sanity," he kept saying. 'If I let 
your inspectors blunder through 
those floors wrecking the programs, 
rU have destroyed the last hope 
some of those patients have. We 
aren't hiding anything. We believe 
in the treaty as much as you do. 
Why should I want to wreck a 
treaty that's given the government 
enough extra funds that it can add 
twenty percent to my budget?" 

We went round and round the 
same arguments for at least half an 
hour before we all got so frustrated 
and impatient that I decided I'd 
better give up before somebody 
created an international incident. 
The Russian diplomat apologized 
to me for the trouble we were hav- 
ing, and I told him it was all right 
and assured Dr. Rudnev we under- 
stood his position. 

'Tm certain there's a solution to 
this," I said. 'Tm sorry we've had 
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to bother you, Dr. Rudnev. I’ll 
talk to my superiors, and we'll try 
to work something out that will 
satisfy all of us." 

Weinberg returned to the com- 
mand car, and I talked to him 
over our private, scrambled hook- 
up. He had been watching while I 
was talking to Dr. Rudnev. "What 
do you think?” I asked. "Are they 
telling the truth?” 

"There's something wrong with 
both of them,” Weinberg said. 
"Grechko’s too smooth and Rud- 
nev's too excited.” 

"What about Novikov?” 

"He seems all right. I think he's 
just as worried about the treaty 
as we are." 

I added a few triangles to my 
doodles. I had already made up 
my mind, but 1 still had to hesitate 
a second. 

"I'm going to recommend an un- 
restricted inspection," I said. "Be 
ready to go in.” 

"What if they try to stop us?” 

I hesitated again. "Be prepared 
to force your way in. I don’t know 
if the President will tell you to, but 
be ready. Don’t let anybody you’ve 
got there leave the site for any- 
thing. If anything does happen, 
we don’t want it to go any further 
from the hospital than it has to. 
Nobody you’ve got there is to talk 
about this with anybody from out- 
side the site. If Prieto or anybody 
else disobeys, they're breaking se- 
curity. Put them under arrest and 
keep them under guard.” 
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“Anything else?'" 

“How are you fixed for sup- 
plies? Can you eat and sleep there 
for several more days?’* 

“Novikov had them put all the 
facilities of the hospital at our dis- 
posal. They may try to poison us, 
but they won’t starve us to death.” 

I smiled. “Make sure you get 
served out of the same kettle as 
everybody else.” 

I called Burnham’s hotel suite 
in New York, and the President 
talked to both of us as he flew back 
to Washington from a campaign 
speech in Denver. We assumed the 
Russians would deny us access, 
and we would have to negotiate 
with them. Before the negotiations 
began, we had to let them know 
we would withdraw from the treaty 
if they destroyed the lab while we 
were negotiating and tricked us 
into inspecting real patients. If 
they wanted to keep the treaty, 
they could either prove no lab had 
ever been hidden in the hospital — 
let their technical staff and ours 
figure out how — or they could 
show us the lab and give us all the 
information Lesechko had ob- 
tained. 

Dr. Rudnev turned livid when 
Weinberg formally demanded ac- 
cess under Article VI. He slammed 
down an alarm button and hospi- 
al security guards scurried to 
every elevator and passageway in 
the place. 

“We’ll guard our patients with 
our lives,” Rudnev yelled. “Go near 


those floors and we’ll shoot to kill.” 

We notified the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry at once. “This is the first 
time any inspector has been threat- 
ened,” Burnham told the Assistant 
Foreign Minister in charge of rela- 
tions with arms control inspectors. 
“I realize Dr. Rudnev is under ex- 
ceptional emotional pressure, but 
this is a challenge to the entire 
concept of inspection. I have to 
tell you we consider this the most 
serious disagreement since the rati- 
fication of the treaty.” 

Phone calls buzzed between 
Moscow and Dr. Rudnev. Wein- 
berg reported Novikov was doing 
everything he could to keep every- 
body calm and make sure nobody 
got rattled and started shooting. I 
looked over the plotting board and 
sent five more inspectors moving 
toward the hospital. 

Burnham arrived in Washing- 
ton by helicopter just before dawn, 
and I stood behind him and lis- 
tened while he and the Assistant 
Foreign Minister had another talk. 
The Foreign Ministry now wanted 
to know why we had to inspect the 
upper floors. Their talks with Dr. 
Rudnev, they claimed, had con- 
vinced them his objections had 
some validity. 

“In cases such as this,” the As- 
sistant Foreign Minister said, “we 
feel that the inspecting country 
must offer the host country some 
reasonable evidence that an illegal 
facility may be hidden on the dis- 
puted site. Why should the welfare 
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of so many patients be endangered 
by a routine inspection? The For- 
eign Minister wishes to point out 
that inspection itself could be used 
as a weapon to disrupt morale and 
eflBciency.” 

I went back to my office and 
took a nap. The White House was 
in charge now. They would call 
me if they needed me. 

At twelve thirty a.m. the next 
evening, hospital time, a car 
turned ofiF the highway and rolled 
up the driveway toward the main 
entrance. The Russian guards at 
the foot of the hill waved it on after 
an animated discussion with the 
two men inside, and the American 
inspector halfway up stopped it 
again and passed the buck to the 
inspectors posted in front of the 
main entrance. The driver claimed 
they were there to see a psychiatrist 
who was an old friend of theirs. 
They had driven ninety kilometers 
out of the way and then discov- 
ered that their friend was on the 
night shift. 

Prieto checked the staff roster 
and made sure the doctor they 
were asking about was actually on 
duty. An orderly went upstairs to 
page him, and an inspector ush- 
ered the two men into the lobby 
and stood guard while they waited. 
'^Druzhba i Mir/' one of the men 
shouted at the inspectors standing 
around the command car. "Friend- 
ship and Peace. Long live the 
Treaty of Peking.'* 
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Prieto waited a minute for some 
reason and then entered the lobby 
and told the inspector to frisk the 
two men for weapons. Weinberg 
was asleep and most of the inspec- 
tors present had come to think of 
Prieto as the second-in-command. 
Cooperation with the CIA men 
assigned to watch us was one of 
the Ten Commandments I had 
given our inspectors. I didn't want 
file Congress to think the CIA 
needed more authority than it al- 
ready had. 

The visitors jerked pistols out of 
their jackets as the inspector ap- 
proached them. The inspector 
dropped to the floor with a bullet 
in his chest, and Prieto threw him- 
self behind a chair and started 
shooting. One of the Russians 
went down, but the other Russian 
ducked behind some furniture and 
filled the room with a cloud of gas. 

Prieto punched the emergency 
siren on his gadget belt. He 
crawled out of the lobby with a 
handkerchief over his face just as 
four hovercars streaked across the 
snow toward the hospital. 

The hovercars came up the hill 
out of a moonless night. The 
guards barely had time to give the 
alarm. Sirens rang on every inspec- 
tor's belt. The men standing in 
front of the main entrance scat- 
tered for cover. Gas bombs ex- 
ploded. Bullets raked the drive- 
way and the porch. The cars halted 
and men in gas masks jumped out 
and charged the main entrance. 
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Prieto retreated into the lobby. 
Men plunged toward him through 
the gas and he fired at them and 
crawled under a sofa. The gas was 
a sleep-inducer, but somehow he 
managed to hammer the elevator 
controls with bullets while he 
switched on his mike and told 
Weinberg what was happening. 

Weinberg had just gone off 
duty. He was lying in his under- 
wear in one of the rooms on the 
second floor which Novikov had 
made the hospital provide the in- 
spectors, and he was eating a pea- 
nut butter and jelly sandwich — 
his mother sent him the peanut 
butter and jelly from Vermont — 
and putting himself to sleep with 
a history of the Crimean War. The 
alarm jolted him out of his stupor, 
and he switched on his intercom 
unit and grabbed his pants. 

Shots and confused shouts 
prodded him as he dressed and 
ran out in the hall. He heard 
Prieto calling him through the din 
in the intercom, and he picked up 
just enough to know the elevators 
were probably out of commission. 
Outside the hospital the inspectors 
posted around the main entrance 
were exchanging shots with the 
four hovercars, and the Russian 
guards posted at the bottom of the 
hill were helping them. 

Weinberg organized the other 
three men who were oft duty and 
started down the center stairway 
just as the invaders abandoned the 
elevators and started up. Gas and 


flying bullets filled the stairwell. 
The hospital security guard posted 
at the bottom of the stairs tried to 
intervene, but a bullet from down- 
stairs killed him instantly. Wein- 
berg dragged a bed out of one of 
the rooms and jammed it across 
the stairs, and two of his men 
went to block the stairway at the 
other end of the hall. 

The inspectors who had been 
walking guard in back of the hos- 
pital came inside through a back 
entrance and managed to pour 
bullets into the lobby from one 
more direction. The gas was being 
pulled out by the ventilating sys- 
tem, and the raiders seemed to be 
out of bombs. In the first minutes 
of the battle they had filled the 
lobby with three times the gas 
they needed. 

The raiders backed out of the 
hospital and ran for their hover- 
cars. They screamed down the hill 
with bullets cracking all around 
them as the Russian guards revved 
up their vehicles and sped after 
them. 

In Washington everybody in the 
monitoring room was standing up. 
When an inspector pressed his 
alarm, the command car automati- 
cally relayed everything the local 
intercom system picked up. The 
monitor assigned to the hospital 
had flashed Moscow, and the night 
watch at the embassy was record- 
ing everything the monitoring 
room received. 

I got to the monitoring room 
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just as the raiders were leaving. 
Burnham came in looking grim 
and listened over my shoulder 
while the monitor filled me in. In 
the background the noise at the 
hospital crackled in the loud 
speaker. 

Weinberg reported while Prieto 
was recovering from the gas. Three 
inspectors had been wounded and 
the inspector who had been shot in 
the lobby was dead. *WeVe found 
two of them dead,’* Weinberg said. 
‘We’re examining them now to 
see if we can find anything on 
their bodies. Novikov’s been doing 
everything he can to help us.” 

The Ambassador and the Chief 
of Inspection for the USSR had 
come in on the embassy screen. 
They looked as bad as we felt. The 
Chief of Inspection was wearing a 
bathrobe and the Ambassador had 
been pulled away from a full dress 
dinner. 

“I think we can all see what the 
possiblities are,” Burnham said. 
“Either the hard-liners tried to puU 
a coup or the government has 
something hidden there it wants 
very bad. Either way they’ll tell us 
it was an anti-treaty faction. If it 
really was, then we’ve got two 
possibilities — either there’s some- 
thing hidden there, or they did it to 
make an incident and bust the 
treaty that way. I suggest we tell 
the Foreign Minister we want to 
question Rudnev and Grechko. If 
they’ll talk, we won’t have to both- 
er any legitimate patients.” 
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The Ambassador left the screen 
to call the Foreign Ministry. Wein- 
berg got his men organized, and 
the Chief of Inspection and I sent 
ten more men to the hospital, 
Burnham sent an urgent message 
to the White House, and the Pres- 
ident asked us to give Prieto his 
personal thanks. 

Little by little the men in the 
monitoring room got themselves 
under control. The Foreign Minis- 
try told the Ambassador they were 
mortified, and another phone call 
from the White House advised us 
Premier Kutzmanov had already 
apologized to the President via the 
hot line. Every attempt would be 
made to track the anti-treaty hood- 
lums down, Kutzmanov claimed, 
A battalion of crack Russian troops 
was already speeding toward the 
hospital. 

Secret police roused Rudnev 
and Grechko and rushed them to 
the hospital in an official limou- 
sine, and Weinberg and Prieto 
questioned them while Novikov 
looked on. Grechko remained af- 
fable and unruffled, and Dr. Rud- 
nev threw out every explanation 
for the raid he could think of. The 
whole thing was a trick to sabotage 
the treaty, Rudnev shouted. Some- 
one was trying to make him and 
his hospital look bad. Some of his 
patients were very important and 
had enemies, and someone might 
be trying to make sure one of them 
stayed in the hospital. Why would- 
n’t anyone believe him? 
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Weinberg and Prieto made a 
good interrogation team. Wein- 
berg was calm and reasonable, and 
Prieto went after the two Russians 
like an animal which had been let 
out of its cage. And in the back- 
ground Novikov sat in an arm 
chair and listened without inter- 
rupting. Novikov was a very re- 
served man most of the time, and I 
had often wondered what he was 
thinking when I was dealing with 
him at Peking, but everyone who 
had ever worked with him had been 
convinced he wanted the treaty as 
much as anybody in the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He had reacted to the raid with a 
fury which had looked to Wein- 
berg like it exceeded the limits of 
deceit by several magnitudes, and 
now he sat back and let Prieto go 
as far as he wanted. I don*t like 
simple explanations of human be- 
havior, but according to our file on 
him, Novikov had as much reason 
to hate war as anybody on Earth. 
He had lost both parents in World 
War II, and his eldest son had 
been killed in the Siberian border 
incident. 

Nothing could shake Rudnev 
and Grechko, however. Prieto's 
bullying merely irritated them, 
and with all his knowledge of pro- 
grammed environment therapy 
Weinberg couldn't trap them in a 
technical mistake which would 
indicate there was something 
wrong with the programmed en- 
vironment wards. 


"Do what you want," Rudnev 
said after an hour and a half. "Go 
upstairs and see for yourself. IVe 
done everything I can. It's your 
responsibility." 

The next step, logically, was to 
question the rest of the staff and 
see if their stories all matched. 
That would take time, however, so 
Weinberg decided to try a mechan- 
ical lie-detector test instead. He 
set up an eye-blink camera — the 
lie detector in which we had the 
most faith — and photographed 
Rudnev and Grechko while they 
looked over a floor plan of the hos- 
pital and answered questions. The 
results wouldn't be conclusive, but 
with a little luck an analysis of the 
photographs might give us the in- 
formation we needed to decide if 
we should insist on an inspection. 

In spite of the raid and all the 
other evidence we had been ac- 
cumulating, we were still hesitat- 
ing. We had to balance the weight 
of the evidence against the conse- 
quences of a mistake. It would be 
a terrible tragedy if we let sabo- 
teurs wreck the treaty before we 
had finished the first year of the 
experiment. 

It would be just as tragic, how- 
ever, if we let the Soviet Union 
develop a ninety-five plus virus in 
secret. At the White House the 
President was drafting a message 
which left us no room for retreat 
if the Soviet Union failed to com- 
ply. If we didn't find a satisfactory 
solution in a very short time, we 
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were going to withdraw from the 
treaty. 

The situation wasn't hopeless. 
We had the eye-blink photographs, 
and we were exploring several 
other leads which might tip the 
scales sooner or later. It might be 
several days before we found a 
solution, however, and we had no 
guarantee we were going to suc- 
ceed. Like it or not, 1 had to sit at 
my desk and stare at the possibility 
that the treaty had been an illu- 
sion instead of a victory. I wasn't 
sure it was something I could live 
with. I was getting too old to find 
anew hope. 

Justo Prieto had been seven- 
teen when Fidel Castro marched 
into Havana on January 1, 1959. 
His family had started out think- 
ing Castro was the savior of their 
country, according to the inter- 
view he gave the CIA agents who 
recruited him in Guatemala, but 
sometime in the next eighteen 
months they had decided Castro 
had betrayed them, and they had 
started working in the anti-Castro 
underground. Prieto's brother had 
died in the roundup that had fol- 
lowed the Bay of Pigs fiasco, and 
his sister had spent the last twelve 
years of her life in a Cuban prison. 
And Prieto himself had escaped 
from Cuba two jumps ahead of 
Castro's police and started working 
for the CIA before he was twenty. 
The clandestine struggle for South 
America was probably the blood- 


iest, dirtiest chapter in the entire 
Cold War, and Prieto had spent 
his entire adult life in the thick of 
it. 

He had spent five years fighting 
Communist terrorists in Colombia, 
and after that the CIA had given 
him the same kind of work in half 
a dozen other countries. Time 
after time, month after month, for 
twenty years he had seen the peo^ 
pie he worked with shot down 
and tortured by Communist 
agents. He had been an eye-wit- 
ness when Communist infiltrators 
had deliberately turned a provin- 
cial revolution in Chile into a 
blood bath, and he had seen the 
bodies of hundreds of men, wom- 
en and children who had been 
murdered by people who were 
supposed to be Communists. And 
he had never forgotten that his 
family had been destroyed by the 
followers of a man who had 
claimed he was a Communist, too. 
He had been turned down every 
time he had asked for an assign- 
ment in Cuba because his superiors 
knew he had promised he would 
kill the man who had betrayed 
his sister. 

To a man like that there could 
only be one explanation for an 
arms control treaty: it was a 
Communist trick and the people in 
the United States who had engi- 
neered it were either fools or trai- 
tors. You can't argue with the 
lessons that kind of experience 
teaches. I never went to a disarma- 
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ment conference in the years be- 
fore the treaty without remember- 
ing that the men on the other side 
of the negotiating table were hated 
by people all over the world for 
very good reasons. We would have 
been pretty stupid if we had been 
surprised when we started having 
trouble with the people in the CIA 
who had that kind of background. 

Weinberg had taken my orders 
seriously, and Prieto had been 
under somebody's surveillance al- 
most every minute. Weinberg was 
short three men, however, and the 
excitement and his own fatigue 
had put him oflF guard. When they 
left the interrogation room to have 
the films developed and Prieto said 
he was going upstairs to rest, 
Weinberg nodded and let him go 
by himself. Prieto obviously need- 
ed sleep. He had been keeping 
himself awake twenty hours out of 
every twenty-four and he was 
showing the strain. 

It was a bad time to be lax. The 
hospital was still in a state of con- 
fusion. The hospital security 
guards were essentially orderlies 
trained to handle night-watchman 
duties and brief emergencies, and 
they had been standing guard for 
thirty-six hours because of a crisis 
few of them understood. On the 
second floor no one had replaced 
the guard at the center stairway 
who had been killed during the 
fight, and on the upper floors the 
guards were apparently standing 
around the corridors exchanging 
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rumors. Thanks to the popular 
sentiment in favor of the treaty, 
the conspirators had been afraid 
to tell the hospital stafiE the truth 
about Lesechko. 

Prieto killed the guard at the 
south stairway with one shot from 
his silenced pistol. He shot another 
guard on the eighth floor, and he 
clubbed a guard on the tenth ui> 
conscious, but he didn't set off a 
general alarm until he reached a 
three-man barricade on the twelfth 
floor and shot out the lights before 
he opened fire on the guards. By 
the time Weinberg learned he was 
on the loose, he was in Lesechko's 
quarters snapping pictures with 
a miniaturized camera with one 
hand and shooting it out with 
Lesechko'g assistants with the 
other. 

The assistants had been stand- 
ing guard, too, but they were ama- 
teurs matched against a pro, and 
there were only five of them. The 
entire setup had been crowded 
into three rooms — a room for 
Lesechko and a computer installa- 
tion on the eighteenth floor, and 
a combination sleeping room and 
lab on the nineteenth — by cutting 
the normal number of assistants in 
half and getting forty hours work 
out of every twenty-four man- 
hours. Animal cages lined the 
walls from floor to ceiling, and the 
three rooms were so crowded with 
equipment they made a space cap- 
sule look like a good place to 
stretch your legs. If we had in- 
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spected formally, they could have 
destroyed the records and pre- 
sented us with a setup which 
could have been exactly what they 
claimed it was — a programmed 
environment for a mentally ill 
biochemist. And afterwards they 
could have back tracked a few 
months and started again. 

The fight probably didn't last 
very long. There was no room 
to maneuver in, and the work 
benches were the only things any 
of them could have hidden behind. 
Prieto apparently started shooting 
as soon as he entered the lab — 
either he didn't care or he decided 
it was an illegal facility as soon as 
he saw it looked like a lab — and 
two of the assistants went down 
right away. Another assistant ran 
downstairs and hid with Dr. Le- 
sechko, but the other two assistants 
managed to get their guns out and 
trade a few shots before he put 
them out of action, too. They had 
been trained in marksmanship and 
hand-to-hand combat, but from 
what we learned later, I gather 
none of them had ever been in a 
real fight before. They were no 
match for an experienced man 
driven by emotions so strong he 
had apparently become a ruthless 
fanatic. 

He grabbed an empty animal 
cage and started stuffing it with all 
the files and notebooks that looked 
interesting to him. Alarms were 
hammering all over the place, but 
he stopped long enough to pick up 
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a Stack at least eighteen inches 
high. 

He ran into the hall with the 
cage imder his arm. A psycho-gas 
bomb stopped the Foreign Minis- 
try agents who were coming up the 
stairs, and he covered his retreat 
by breaking into the legitimate 
programmed environments and 
running through the rooms yelling 
at the top of his lungs and firing 
his pistol. Patients and role-play- 
ers in fantastic varieties of dress 
and undress crowded into the hos- 
pital and ran from environment to 
environment. The hospital guards 
had to choose between a pursuit 
they didn't understand and the 
horrors of a full-fledged riot which 
might erupt into the rest of the hos- 
pital. The government agents pur- 
suing Prieto suddenly found them- 
selves shouting through locked 
doors at bewildered members of 
the hospital stafiF. With one crisis 
piled on another, and the chief 
administrators of the institution 
locked in the interrogation room, 
the administrative structure of the 
hospital collapsed. 

Weinberg had already advised 
Washington that Prieto was on the 
loose. He had tried to talk to Novi- 
kov, but the Russian had waved 
him off. Russian agents had closed 
in on the command car, and our 
men and theirs were eyeing each 
other warily. The situation was es- 
calating into an international cri- 
sis of the first magnitude. I was 
in the monitoring room listening 
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to Weinberg and talking to the 
White House and the Moscow Em- 
bassy. Burnham was on his way. 

Weinberg looked disgusted. He 
didn’t say it, but he obviously 
blamed himself. He had dropped 
his guard for five minutes and 
now he had to sit in the command 
car and watch the whole situation 
go up in flames. There wasn’t a 
Sling we could do except tell the 
Russians we were sorry and cross 
our fingers. 

'‘I can’t find a thing out,” Wein- 
berg said. ‘The Russians won’t tell 
us anything, and we can’t get 
Prieto to answer the intercom. I 
don’t know how he expects to get 
out. They’re moving in every man 
they’ve got except the ones they’ve 
got around us. It looks like they’ve 
got a couple of men at every exit.” 

“How do they look?” I asked. 
“Do they look hostile?” 

“They look more like they’re 
puzzled.” 

Burnham came in and stood 
beside me. “What the Hell hap- 
pened?” he said. 

Weinberg looked embarrassed. 
“He slipped through before they 
got re-organized,” I said. 

The President came in on the 
White House screen, and Bum- 
ham and I sat down in another 
booth and filled him in. He was 
just as upset as we were, but he 
decided not to cancel a television 
debate with Senator Moro which 
was supposed to take place in only 
three hours — nine-thirty p.m. 


Washington time. It would be an 
ordeal, but he still didn’t want the 
press to know something special 
was going on. 

Inside the hospital Prieto was 
working his way down floor by 
floor. He had put on a robe and a 
mask he had stolen from a role- 
player in one of the programmed 
environment wards. He had shot 
his way into a maximum security 
ward and added to the chaos by 
setting free some of the more vio- 
lent patients. Thirty minutes after 
he left Lesechko’s lab, he was 
crouching on a balcony in the back 
of the hospital. 

He probably could have gotten 
away if he had jumped, but for a 
person with his outlook that was 
impossible. If they had shot him 
while he was running down the 
hill, the Russians would still have 
known most of the results of 
Lesechko’s experiments, and we 
wouldn’t have known enough to 
develop an immunization. He 
wanted to wreck the treaty, hut 
he didn’t want to leave the world 
at the mercy of the Kremlin. He 
called Weinberg on the intercom 
instead and made a proposition. 

Weinberg listened with a poker 
face. Prieto wanted him to break 
through the Russian guards and 
drive the car under the balcony. 
Once the car was parked he was 
supposed to get out and keep run- 
ning until he was at least a hun- 
dred meters from the car — far 
enougli that he couldn’t get to the 
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body before the Russian guards in 
case he pulled a doublecross and 
shot Prieto. In addition, when 
Prieto got in the car Senator Moro 
or one of Senator Moro’s best 
known aides had to be standing by 
on a radio and phone hookup. 

Weinberg turned around in the 
car so it looked like he was talking 
to the three men sitting with him. 
It was a bitter moment, but he 
managed to keep thinking. "All 
right, Justo,*' he murmured. "Well 
have the car under the balcony as 
soon as we get Senator Moro. I 
hope you live to see the results.” 

"Tell it to your mother,” Prieto 
said. "Move.” 

Weinberg shut oft the inter- 
com mike and called Washington. 
"This is a field recommendation. I 
don't have time to explain. Have 
somebody from Moro s camp stand 
by on this hookup. Don't tell him 
what it's all about, but have him 
ready. You've got about ten min- 
utes to do it.” 

I glanced at Burnham. Wein- 
berg was tired out and he had 
made a bad blunder, but he was 
still one of my best men. "I suggest 
we do what he says,” I said. 

Burnham studied the round 
face in the screen. For a moment 
he and Weinberg stared at each 
other across eight thousand kilo- 
meters and twenty years of experi- 
ence. We could both guess Wein- 
berg was making a request which 
could mean the end of everything 
we had worked for. 


"Can you save the treaty?” 
Burnham said. 

"I'm going to try,” Weinberg 
said. 

"Go ahead.” 

Weinberg's screen blanked. 
Burnham stood there with a hard 
look on his face, and I sat down in 
a vacant booth and started calling 
Senator Moro's headquarters. 

Weinberg made sure the three 
men in the command cars were 
properly armed, and then he 
started whispering orders. They 
were to stay where they were until 
we had somebody from Moro's 
team standing by. After that, if he 
was still talking with the Russians, 
they were to give him ten more 
minutes. If he signalled, or if the 
Russians attacked him, tliey were 
supposed to break out and get to 
Prieto. 

"If you have to shoot — shoot,” 
Weinberg said. "Do whatever you 
have to to help Justo get away. If 
the treaty goes, we've got to have 
w^hatever he's got.” 

The Russians watched him 
walk across the snow toward their 
command car. A Foreign Ministry 
agent stepped in front of him as 
soon as he got close enough to hear 
their car radio. 

"I have to have a private confer- 
ence with your chief,” Weinberg 
said. "Tell him it’s urgent.” 

The agent relayed the message 
and Weinberg waited while Novi- 
kov talked to the men sitting in the 
car with him — two secret police 
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and an army officer. The hospital 
was lit up from top to bottom, and 
men were running around as if the 
place were on fire. Two of the vio- 
lent patients Prieto had set free 
were running loose on the lower 
floors. 

Novikov got out of the car and 
stalked toward Weinberg. He ges- 
tured and the Russians standing 
around the car backed out of ear- 
shot. 

'What do you want?*' Novikov 
said. 

Weinberg explained the situa- 
tion as fast as he could. '1 don't 
have to spell it out for you," he 
said. '‘Everybody in Washington 
says you worked hard to get the 
treaty. If we let Prieto get away 
from here with what he's got, the 
treaty is finished. If he doesn't get 
away with the records, on the other 
hand — if we let you keep what- 
ever Lesechko has in his head- 
then your country will have mine 
at its mercy. There's only one way 
we can save the treaty — let us 
have the records, and we'll keep 
the violation a secret. If you'll help 
me get the records away from him, 
that's what we'll do." 

Novikov looked from his men to 
our command car. In the Russian 
command car the officer and the 
two secret police were watching 
the conversation. 

"How do you know it was an 
illegal lab?" Novikov asked. “Dr, 
Lesechko's program called for a 
mock laboratory." 
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“Prieto read me some of what's 
in the records. Even if he's wrong, 
the evidence is good enough that 
we have to assume he's right. 
Washington knows there may have 
been a lab there, and they know 
you may have been developing a 
ninety-five plus virus. I think you 
can imagine what will happen if 
they think you may start mass pro- 
ducing the virus soon — and we 
don't know enough about it to de- 
velop a cure. The arms race we just 
finished will look like a game of 
chess." 

“What do you want me to do?" 

“Let me get to him first. Tell 
your men not to interfere with me. 
Tell them to keep out of shooting 
distance. Don't interfere with our 
car either." 

Novikov put his hands behind 
his back and stared at the hospital. 
Weinberg waited while he thought. 

“Someone in my country set 
up that laboratory," Novikov said. 
“Do you think my government did 
it?" 

*Tor our purposes it doesn't 
matter." 

“Prieto will still know about it. 
Can't he still reveal the informa- 
tion later?" 

“He won't have the evidence." 

“Won't some people in your 
country take his word?" 

Weinberg swallowed. He had 
been hoping he wouldn't have to 
commit himself. He had made up 
his mind before he left the com- 
mand car, however. If Prieto ever 
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got in touch with anybody who 
worked for Senator Moro, with or 
without the evidence, it might be 
enough to swing the election. 

‘'He*s disobeying orders,” Wein- 
berg said. "If I arrest him and he 
tries to resist . , 

Novikov shook his head wearily. 
“You're a young man. Are you sure 
you know what you're saying?'' 

Weinberg hesitated again. Only 
a few days before, he and Dr. 
Shamlian had been talking about 
War and Peace as they drove 
across the Russian countryside, 
and he had mentioned a passage 
which had stuck in his mind ever 
since he first read it. Whenever 
people talk about the good of hu- 
manity, Tolstoy had said, they are 
always getting ready to commit a 
crime. 

“I can do what I have to do,” 
Weinberg said. “I don't like it but 
it*s the only choice we've got.” 

Novikov shook his head again. 
“When do you want to enter the 
building?” 

“As soon as I talk to my men.” 

“Don't waste a second. I'll do 
my best, but I may have problems.” 

Weinberg returned to his car 
while Novikov called some of the 
Foreign Ministry men to him and 
started giving them instructions. 
Novikov could talk to most of his 
men on his intercom system, but 
the hospital guards had to be 
reached by a messenger. 

Weinberg explained the situa- 
tion to the inspectors in the car. 
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They were to start forward five 
minutes after he entered the hospi- 
tal. If all went well, he would be 
on the balcony by the time they got 
there. 

When he turned around Novi- 
kov was talking with one of the 
secret police. The army officer and 
the other police agent were climb- 
ing out of the car. 

He started toward the hospital. 
Several Foreign Ministry agents 
entered ahead of him and started 
spreading the word. When he 
looked back Novikov was shaking 
his intercom unit and arguing with 
the army officer and the police 
agents. One of the police agents 
jerked the intercom out of Novi- 
kov's hand, and the army officer 
shouted something. 

Weinberg crossed the lobby at a 
trot. One of the American inspec- 
tors posted there fell in beside him 
when he yelled an order, and they 
ran up the stairs with their pistols 
in their hands. “No one in pistol 
range,” the Foreign Ministry agents 
shouted. “Let the Americans 
through. Stay out of pistol range.” 

The Russians got out of their 
way. Behind them two inspectors 
took up positions at the bottom of 
the stairs. 

They ran down the rear corri- 
dor and stopped in front of the 
oflBce which opened onto the bal- 
cony on which Prieto was hiding. 
There were no Russians in sight. 
If the car broke out on schedule, 
they were all right. 



reduction in arms 

Weinberg took a strip of explo- 
sive out of the kit he had gotten out 
of the car and fastened it onto the 
lock. The noise would tell Prieto 
he was coining, but he didn’t have 
time to fool around with a pick. 
From what he had seen of the 
argument between Novikov and 
the other three Russians, he could 
probably expect visitors at any 
minute. 

His hand started shaking, and 
he stopped and got himself under 
control. In spite of what he had 
told Novikov, he wasn’t ready for 
this. He liked Prieto — ^he sympa- 
thized with anybody he thought he 
understood — and his training had 
taught him just how little men are 
responsible for their actions. He 
had become a doctor because he 
wanted to heal and an arms con- 
trol inspector because he wanted 
to help put an end to slaughter. 

He was scared, too. He had 
never been shot at in his life, but 
Prieto was a trained fighting man 
who had just proved he was excep- 
tionally competent. 

A Russian appeared at the end 
of the corridor. The other inspec- 
tor brandished his weapon and the 
Russian disappeared. 

Weinberg pulled the detonator 
strip off the explosive and stepped 
back. The explosion hammered at 
the walls of the corridor. The door 
shook on its hinges, and he 
dropped to one knee and jerked it 
open. 

He was facing an outer ofl&ce. 
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In the light from the hallways lie 
could see another door a few feet 
away. When he tried the handle, 
the second door was locked, too. 

Voices shouted in the hall. An 
inspector yelled a warning from 
the stairs. Guns cracked. 

He stuck a strip of explosive on 
the inner door and jerked the deto- 
nator off. Again he swung the gun 
around an empty office looking for 
a target. He could make out the 
door to the balcony on the other 
side of the room. The only win- 
dow in the place was a narrow, 
vertical pane far to one side of the 
balcony; it obviously wasn’t meant 
to be opened, and he could have 
fired at the balcony from it only if 
he had been able to lean out. 
Prieto had picked his rathole with 
the skill of a craftsman. 

The inspector in the hall ran 
into the outer office and flopped 
behind a desk. Bullets ricocheted 
off the walls of the corridor. Hover- 
car turbines screamed. 

Weinberg hopped into the in- 
ner office and slammed the door 
behind him. The inspector outside 
yelled at him to hurry. 

He stood on one side of the bal- 
cony door and blew the lock off. 
Two bullets crashed through the 
wood from the other side. Prieto 
hissed something in Spanish. 

His eyes fell on a swivel chair. 
He pulled it to him and heaved it 
out as he threw the door open. 
Prieto grunted and he stepped out- 
side. 
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Prieto s gun flamed in his face. 
He fired and Prieto fired back. A 
bullet slammed into his chest. He 
heard Prieto gasp, and they both 
fired again. A bullet cracked above 
his head as he slid down the door 
frame. 

The inspectors in the car yelled 
at him. He was going under, but 
he was conscious enough to realize 
Prieto was down and the cage with 
the records in it was sitting on the 
floor in front of him. 

He slumped to his knees and 
picked the cage up. Before he 
blacked out he managed to push it 
over the edge of the balcony. The 
men in the car grabbed it and took 
off with two Russian hovercars hot 
on their tail. 

The chase lasted half an hour at 
the most. Once Dr. Shamlian had 
scanned the records and transmit- 
ted the important data to Wash- 
ington, we had the advantage. 
Novikov took command again, 
and the Russian medics rushed 
Weinberg to the operating room. 
Doctors flew in from both capitals 
to keep him alive. He ended up 
with a new lung and a daily shot 
to correct the brain damage, but he 
survived. 

We negotiated in secret all 
through the presidential cam- 
paign. For weeks we examined the 
situation as exhaustively as we had 
originally examined the treaty. 
We were faced with the same old 
mystery. Did the Soviet govern- 
ment want the treaty or had the 


men in the Kremlin planned the 
violation from the start? In a 
world where rapid technological 
change was the norm, could we 
pohce an arms control agreement 
if our opponent was determined to 
violate it? 

The events at the hospital 
proved nothing. The Soviet claim 
that the violation had been com- 
mitted by a militarist faction fitted 
the facts as well as the theory that 
the violation had been directed by 
the Kremlin. Even the last minute 
attempt to stop Weinberg was ex- 
plained as a spontaneous move 
by three over-zealous men who 
thought Novikov had exceeded his 
authority. The three men were 
given prison sentences, as were 
Lesechko, Rudnev and Grechko, 
but what did that prove? Clande- 
stine agents have often gone into 
danger knowing they would be 
richly rewarded if they succeeded 
and disowned and severely pun- 
ished if they failed. 

Even if the violation had been 
planned by the Soviet govern- 
ment, Kutzmanov and his aides 
could have done it to quiet down 
the hard-liners and the military 
men who were getting nervous 
about our political victories in 
Africa and South America and 
wanted a good weapon in reserve 
in case we got carried away and 
pushed toward their homeland, 
A violation, paradoxically, could 
be evidence that a government 
wanted to preserve the treaty. 
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The President made his deci- 
sion right after Christmas. We 
would keep the violation a secret 
and stick with the treaty. We came 
out of the negotiations with three 
more unrestricted inspections per 
year and an increase in the num- 
ber of inspectors we could post in 
the Soviet Union. 

The official records show Prieto 
died by accident. Burnham asked 
the President to give him some 
kind of posthumous honor, but 
the President declined. He felt it 
would be an empty gesture, since 
Prieto had no living kin, and 
might attract attention which 
would endanger everything we 
had accomplished. 


We all thought it was stupid to 
hate people who opposed us, how- 
ever. We were worl^g with inad- 
equate information, and we knew 
it would be years or even decades 
before we could be sure we had 
made the right decisions. Justo 
Prieto was a brave man. He made 
the choices that looked right to 
him, and he stuck with them to the 
end. 

Late that March Soviet inspec- 
tors entered a prison in Illinois 
and discovered that the warden 
and a tax-exempt foundation were 
operating a clandestine lab and de- 
veloping a new technique in psy- 
chological warfare. In the years 
that followed. . . . 
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Three stories in this issue deal in some manner with either the 
arms, space, or intelligence race between the Soviet Union and the 
U, S. A taste of cosier domestic conflict is needed for balance, noP 
That it happens to be provided by this short sample of Russian 
science fiction is nothing more than one of those editorial coinci- 
dences tchich provide food for introductions. 


THE CONFLICT 

by Ilya Varshavsky 


‘'H'M, it looks as if weVe been 
crying? Why? Has anything hap- 
pened?’' 

Martha removed her husband’s 
hand from beneath her chin, and, 
her head drooping, said : 

'^Nothing. I simply felt blue.” 

‘Anything to do with Eric?” 

“Oh, no. He’s an ideal child. A 
worthy product of a machine up- 
bringing. With a nannie like her, 
Eric will never give his parents any 
trouble.” 

“He’s asleep?” 

“He’s being told the usual bed- 
time story. I went in ten minutes 
ago. He was sitting in his cot, his 
face flushed, casting adoring 
glances at his beloved Cybella. 
Didn’t even notice me at first. But 
when I came up to give him a kiss. 


he waved me away with both little 
hands, as if to tell me to wait until 
the story ended. Of course, a moth- 
er’s not an electronic machine; she 
can wait.” 

“What did Cybella do?” 

“Charming, clever, level-headed 
Cybella was up to the mark as she 
always is. ‘Eric,’ she says, ‘give your 
mother, with whom you have a 
blood bond, a good night kiss. 
What did I tell you about chromo- 
some division?’ ” 

“Why do you hate Cybella so?” 

Martha’s eyes filled with tears. 

“I can’t stand it any longer. 
Luff! Please understand! Always 
feeling that rational machine’s su- 
periority at every step! Hardly a 
day passes without her letting me 
realize my inferiority. Please do 
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something, do! Why do those awful 
machines have to be so horribly in- 
telligent? Can't they perform their 
tasks without that? Who needs 
that?" 

'It happens of its own accord. 
The laws of self-organisation are 
responsible. We have no hand in 
its individual traits or, regrettably, 
even its genius. Want me to ask for 
another robot?" 

"Unfortunately, that’s out of the 
question. Eric simply dotes on her. 
If we could only do something to it 
to make it a bit stupider. Then I’d 
find it much easier." 

"But that’d be a crime! You 
know that the law has made think- 
ing robots man’s equal." 

"Talk to her then! She told me 
such a terrible thing today that I 
was even at a loss what to say. No, 
I simply can’t stand this humilia- 
tion any longer!" 

"Quiet, she’s coming! Get your- 
self in hand!" 

"Hullo, boss!" 

"What’s that, Cybella? Surely 


you know the A-i machine doesn’t 
use that word." 

"Well, you see, I thought Martha 
would like it. She is always only 
too delighted to stress the difiFer- 
ence between the lord of creation 
and a man-made machine." 

Martha put up a hankie to her 
eyes and rushed out of the room. 

"Is that all?" Cybella asked. 

‘Tes, you may go." 

Some ten minutes later Lu£E 
went into the kitchen. 

"What are you doing at the mo- 
ment, Cybella?" 

With measured movements Cy- 
bella removed a spool of microfilm 
from the receptacle in her temple. 

"I was studying Flemish paint- 
ing. It’s my day off tomorrow and 
I’d like to see my descendant. His 
teachers say he has a genius for 
drawing. But I’m afraid he will not 
get a good enough art training at 
the boarding school. I have to make 
up for that on my days off." 

"What happened between you 
and Martha today?" 
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‘‘Nothing special. I was clearing 
up the table in the morning, when 
by pure chance I caught a glimpse 
of one of the pages in her thesis 
and happened to notice two essen- 
tial errors in the formula for the 
nucleic add code. It would have 
been stupid of me not to tell Mar- 
tha about it. I simply wanted to 
help her.’' 

'‘And then what happened?" 

“She started crying and said she 
was a live human being, not a ro- 
bot, and that to have a machine 
lecturing her aU the time was just 
as repulsive to her as kissing a 
‘fridge’." 

“You, of course, answered 
back?" 

“Yes, I said that if she could 
gratify her progenitive instinct 
with the help of a fridge, she 
would probably see nothing repre- 
hensive in kissing it." 

“I see. But it wasn't very nice to 
mention the instinct business.” 

“I didn't want to hurt her. I sim- 
ply wanted her to realize that it was 
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all so very relative." 

“Please be a bit more tactful 
with Martha. She is so very high 
strung." 

“Yes, boss." 

LufiE winced and took himself off 
to the bedroom. 

Martha was asleep, her nose 
pressed into the pillow, and whim- 
pering from time to time. 

Trying not to waken her. Luff 
tiptoed away and lay down on the 
couch. 

He felt terrible. 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen, Cy- 
bella was thinking, not for the first 
time, that this constant contact 
with human beings was growing 
unbearable, that one could not de- 
mand that machines, now much 
cleverer than man, express ever- 
lasting gratitude to their creators. 
Indeed, if it were not for maternal 
affection for her little cyberldd, 
who had no one else in the whole 
wide world, she would willingly 
throw herself out of the twentieth 
floor window. 
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**Hold everything!** 


BOOKS 



In the first four months of 
1967, s-f titles have been issued 
by American publishers at the 
rate of almost one a day. Of 
course, a number of them are re- 
prints or ‘‘re-issues” (a paper- 
back pubbsher’s device for making 
a second printing look like a nevsr 
title); but against these must be 
added the unofficial s-f titles (re- 
leased as “suspense” or just as 
“novels”) and the scattering of 
speculative non-fiction of special 
interest to s-f readers. 

One way and another, the 
books do pile up, and although a 
shocking proportion of them are 
not worth mentioning, there is al- 
ways a stack of titles waiting to get 
worked in before the space and 
deadline-time run out each month. 
And since they tend to be the 
“lighter” books, of which there is 
not much more to say than, “Good 
reading,” a vacation-season col- 
umn seems a good time to catch up 
on some of them. 

Keith Laumer and Rosel 
George Brown’s earthblood 
(Doubleday, $4.50), for instance, 
is a colorful, absorbing, fast-paced 
interplanetary adventure, written 
with both warmth and wit — and 


the kind of “carny” background 
feeling hardly anyone except Bill 
Gresham and Fred Brown have 
managed. 

Laumers solo the moni- 
tors (Berkley, 600) starts out to 
be just an unusually well-handled 
anti-conformity novel (logical/ 
benevolent aliens take over; indi- 
vidualist hero fights back for the 
right to be wrong), and then turns 
into something rather less simple 
and more subtle — without ever 
losing its strongly sustained sus- 
pense. 

In Frank Herberts the eyes 
of HEISENBERG (Berkley, 500), 
the pattern-enforcers are an 
elite group of human immortals — 
but this one too escapes anti-con- 
formity conformity (science-fic- 
tions most overworked formula 
these days) through the vivid pre- 
sentation of some fascinating ideas 
on genetic engineering. 

Poul Anderson’s world with- 
out STARS (Ace, 400) touches on 
the Big Brother/conformism theme 
without making use of the standard 
rebellion-against-stifling-regime 
pattern. Anderson is back in fine 
narrative form with the story of a 
small group of Earthmen space- 
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wrecked on a planet whose native 
population is divided into two di- 
vergent and hostile cultures: the 
Pack and the Herd; a primitive, 
individualistic, tribal society, and a 
mercantile, urbanized hive-cul- 
ture. This one came alive for me 
in a way that too little of Ander- 
son's recent work has done. 

F&SF readers already know 
that Jack Vance, too, is at his 
sprawling imaginative best in his 
saga of Cugel the Clever, now 
complete in book form as the 
EYES OF THE OVERWORLD (Ace, 
450). For readers who have missed 
the Cugel stories here — these are 
the marvellous adventures of young 
Cugel in the world of magic and 
sorcery known as the Dying 
Earth, on a quest in the service of 
lucounu, the Laughing Magi- 
cian • . . 

Avram Davidson's the enemy 
OF MY ENEMY (Berkley, 600) lies 
somewhere between the Vance 
and the Anderson for both content 
and flavor; and while it does not 
quite match either one for sheer 
story-power, it is liberally dotted 
with the sort of rich, complex, de- 
tailed scene-setting at which few 
writers can surpass, or even equal, 
Davidson. 

Long overdue for mention here 
is James H. Schmitz's the 

WITCHES OF KARRES (ChiltOn, 

$4.95) — perhaps because I have 
mixed feelings about it. The origi- 
nal novelet, which comprises the 
first section of the novel, is one of 


the most warmly memorable, 
charming, and thought-provoking 
stories the science-fiction specialty 
field ever produced. The rest of the 
book seemed a let-down by con- 
trast, for me. But for anyone who 
has not yet read any part of the 
book — highly recommended. 

In a different category entirely 
is the new novel by Swedish author 
Peter Wahloo, the thirty-first 
FLOOR (Knopf, $4.95). Written 
in the form of a police-hero detec- 
tive novel, it is set in a near-future 
time in which a single monolithic 
publishing firm, having swallowed 
up all public commimications me- 
dia, is effectively the governing 
power of (presumably Sweden but 
effectively) Anyland. Chief In- 
spector Jensen's investigation of a 
series of bomb-threat notes ad- 
dressed to the giant firm provides 
the framework for a look into the 
structure and personnel of the 
firm, leading eventually to the ex- 
posure of the secret of the thirty- 
first floor, in an almost too-con- 
vincing narrative of grim suspense 
and, one hopes, satire rather than 
prediction. 

Refreshingly enough, there is 
also a stack of short-story collec- 
tions on hand. Perhaps it is only 
because of the perennial reluctance 
of publishers to accept such collec- 
tions that the few that do appear 
seem so consistently more interest- 
ing than the bulk of the novels 
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(many of them by the same au- 
thors). I think there is another 
factor involved, however — one 
very closely bound up with the eco- 
nomics of pubUshing, or at least 
Inside S-F publishing. 

It is unhappily true that almost 
any author who sits down to write a 
fuU-length science-fiction novel 
today knows when he starts that he 
cannot get a magazine sale unless 
he aims it at one of just three 
magazine editors; it is also more 
than likely that he has a contract 
(or at least an option) with one of 
perhaps five or six book publishers 
long before the novel is completed. 
And while I know that almost 
every one of the small group of 
editors involved is searching eager- 
ly for material different from what 
he has already published, the 
author knows that a novel repre- 
sents a major investment of time 
and creative energy, and is almost 
inevitably influenced to some ex- 
tent in the direction of whatever 
kind of book seems to have satisfied 
his particular editor in the past. 

Short stories are not only short- 
er-term investments for the writer; 
they also have a much vdder mar- 
ket. Among magazines which are 
fiction markets, there are hardly 
any that do not on occasion pub- 
lish some sort of s-f. It is possible 
to find a magazine market some- 
where for almost any viewpoint 
and almost any style, if the work 
is competent (and often if it is 
not). It is to be expected, then, 
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that the more original ideas and 
experimental treatments will show 
up most frequently in short story 
form. 

Of course there are other factors 
involved: for instance, a dismay- 
ing proportion of the “new novels'^ 
are simply expanded versions of 
magazine nov^as or novelets, not 
at all improved by the padding- 
out. But in all likelihood, the main 
reason for the superiority of the 
collections is simply that there are 
less of them, and to some extent at 
least, they are selected for quality 
rather than just availability. 

To som^ extent . . . 

One of the most interesting of 
the new collections — and one par- 
ticularly illustrative of my point in 
contrasting novels and short stories 

is NINE BY LAUMER (Doublc- 

day, $3.95). It is almost diflicult 
to believe that the author of books 
like retibf's war, the time 
BENDER, or even the monitors, 
is the same man who wrote “A 
Trip to the City” or “Cocoon,” or 
even “Dinochrome” — but even 
more difficult to understand why 
he should have included in the 
same collection with those stories a 
protracted triviality like “Door- 
step” or the Retief-out-of-drag 
piece, “Placement Test,” or a shab- 
by fantasy like “The Long Re- 
membered Thunder.” 

Never mind — it would be worth 
reading for “Trip to the City” alone. 
(You may remember it from Amaz- 
ing as “It Could be Anything.”) 
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And the remaining three stories, 
'Hybrid,” "End as a Hero,” and 
"The Walls,” are almost as good as 
the first trio. 

The unevenness of Damon 
Knight’s collection, turning 
ON (Doubleday, $3.95), is more 
understandable: the book is not so 
much a selection as a further vol- 
ume in the collected works. Nev- 
ertheless, if there was nothing 
more suitable than the trivial 
"Maid to Measure” or the 1956 
inside-joke "A Likely Story” to set 
next to stories like "Man in the 
Jar,” "Mary,” and "Night of Lies” 
(still not Knight at his best — but 
still better than most of what 
you’ll find elsewhere), perhaps he 
should have waited to publish an- 
other collection. 

Fred Saberhagen’s berserk- 
er (Ballantine, 600) (wot a novel, 
whatever Ballantine Books may 
say) is predictably uneven for a 
different reason. These are stories 
written as a "series,” on varying 
themes, in varying moods, over 
several years* time. Of the eleven 
titles included, I found five excel- 
lent: "Without a Thought,” 
"Goodlife,” "Patron of the Arts,” 
"What T and I Did,” and "The 
Masque of the Red Shift.” 

Robert Silverberg’s needle in 
A TiMESTACK (Ballantine, 500) 
and John Brunner’s out of my 
MIND (Ballantine, 600) are both 
much more predictable volumes. 
TIMESTACK shows little variation 
in story values : Silverberg is a con- 


sistent craftsman in plot as well as 
prose. But there is a considerable, 
and gratifying, contrast between 
the earliest stories and the most 
recent ones (1956-1965) in phil- 
osophical depth and emotional 
content. For me, the most success- 
ful single entry was "To See the 
Invisible Man” — perhaps because 
it is the only one in which the au- 
thor did not find it necessary to 
conclude on a note of — often in- 
appropriate, almost tacked-on — 
cynicism. 

Brunner’s problem is not cyni- 
cism but conviction; the story is 
sometimes not strong enough for 
the message. Thus, although it 
is the intensity of Brunner’s politi- 
cal attitudes that give life to stories 
like "The Totally Rich,” 
"Fair Warning,” and "See What I 
Mean,” the same evangelism turns 
"Prerogative,” "Single Minded,” 
and "Eye of the Beholder” into 
dullish sermons. And actually, the 
two best stories in the book are not 
political, but psychological: "Such 
Stuff” and "The Last Lone- 
ly Man.” 

Perversely, I think the two vol- 
umes I found most interesting 
(except perhaps for the Laumer) 
are the two least "expert” collec- 
tions — Fred Hoyle’s element 
79 (New American Library, 
$4.50) and Alexander Malec’s 
EXTRAPOLAsis (Doubleday, 
$3.95). Perhaps it is that both 
books are so vigorous and so highly 
personal. 
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Hoyle has three good stories 
among his fifteen selections: "The 
Zoomen,” "Agent 38,” and "The 
Martians.” The rest of the pieces 
are almost dramatic essays, but 
written with style and acid and 
wit. Malec, on the other hand, 
stumbles with his prose, frequent- 
ly overwrites and is sometimes 
overobvious in his themes — but 
somehow there is a vividness, a 
feeling of reality, and a forceful- 
ness of image, which convey the 
unique viewpoints and speciaUzed 
perceptions of a man with much 
more to say than he has yet learned 
how to express. Or perhaps it is 
only that he has not learned to 
express it gracefully and with pro- 
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priety — and perhaps the usual 
proprieties are not entirely appro- 
priate to what he has to say. Not 
all the stories are worth the trouble 
of reading, but for "Opaxtl,” 
"10:01 a.m.,” "Monsignor Primo,” 
"Macinno,” "Project Inhumane,” 
and "Matayama,” the book is well 
worth-while. 

And finally, there is what may 
well prove the best reading-buy of 
1967: Roger Zelazny's four for 
TOMORROW (Ace, 45^), with (in 
ascending order of preference) 
"The Graveyard Heart;” "The 
Doors of his Face, The Lamps of his 
Mouth;” "The Furies;” and the in- 
comparable *'A Rose for Ecclesi- 
astes.” — Judith Merril 
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L. /. T. Biese, ''graduate school drop out (classical archaeology), 
lived on both coasts and in the middle of the U. S., presently in 
the Bronx, working for one of the giant aerospace corporations,” 
here offers a lively and amusing story about a party-hopping wolf- 
hound and his lovely young companion. 


THE BARON'S DOG 

by L. /. T. Biese 


'This/' I decided, "'is not Go- 
ing to be one of my days." I’d wait- 
ed in line for half an hour in the 
American Express office in the 
faint but sweet hope that some sort 
of kindly providence had sent me a 
check or a job offer, only to be 
crushed by the negative shrug 
from the bored young man behind 
the desk. I was so crushed, in fact, 
that I would have left without 
checking the bulletin board and 
missed the card completely if I 
hadn’t caught the high heel of my 
sandal in a hole in the floor and 
leaned against the wall to catch my 
balance. It was inconspicuous 
among a dozen other notices — 
small and quite as elegant and neat 
as an engraved invitation. 

"Wanted. Dog walker. Must be 
willing to remain in this position 
at least six months. Knowledge of 
languages helpful. Salary gener- 


"Aha!" I said, a habit I had 
picked up from my grandfather — 
who had been an actor of sorts 
and who had raised me after my 
parents died. For once my handbag 
yielded paper and pencil at the 
first rummage and I noted the ad- 
dress, floated out the door and 
caught a cab in no time at all, ex- 
cusing the unwonted expense with 
the thought that speed might pos- 
sibly be of the essence. It didn’t oc- 
cur to me until well after the taxi 
had intimidated itself into Rome's 
midafternoon traffic that I might 
already be too late — that jobs with 
generous salaries open to foreign- 
ers were few enough and far 
enough between to make them 
sprout lines of appheants the way 
an old potato sprouts shootlets. I 
had had more than enough experi- 
ence with old potatoes lately. 

I was at least partly right. Even 
in the dim light of the large entry 
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hall I could see great groups of 
hopefuls sitting primly on antique 
chairs, slouching against a tapes- 
tried wall, but mostly milling 
around a tiny figure who had just 
stepped out of one of the several 
doorways leading off the hall. 
'‘Aha!” I muttered to myself, “and 
again aha!” and began to squeeze 
my way through the thickening 
crowd. After five minutes of ma- 
neuvering, I found myself farther 
than ever from my goal, gasping 
for breath with my back against 
one of the other doors which chose 
that moment to open, depositing 
me firmly on my backside at the 
foot of a carpeted stairway. 

No, it was decidedly not one of 
my days. At any rate, that's what 
I thought until I stopped brushing 
myself off and looked up at the 
mysterious opener and shutter of 
doors. 

This was what people meant 
when they said tall-dark-and-hand- 
some. A veritable paragon of mas- 
culine attractiveness. 

“Are you hurt?” said well over 
six feet of paragon. 

“Aha,” said I, weakly. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“No,” I said. “Not hurt. No in- 
deed.” 

“G)me on,” said paragon, help- 
ing me to my feet, “I'm sure you 
must be shaken up — and half 
crushed by that mob in the hall. A 
glass of wine won't do you any 
harm.” 

So up the stairs we went, and 


along a sunny gallery and into a 
sort of office or study with tall win- 
dows overlooking a formal garden. 
Paragon thoughtfully settled me 
into the softest chair, poured us 
each a glass of wine, and then sat 
down behind an enormous carved 
desk. 

“Now, if you've recovered a lit- 
tle, we can get down to business. 
Name?” 

“Jane Geneth Arbuthnot: sin- 
gle, twenty-eight, five-foot-seven, a 
hundred and twenty-one pounds, 
sort of brownish hair, blue eyes, 
nationality — U . S . , occupation 

school teacher, present employ- 
ment — none. Sorry,” I blushed, 
“but I've filled out so many job ap- 
plications lately that the whole list 
is automatic. You are the one, 
aren't you, who wants to hire a dog 
walker, Mr. . . ?” 

“Von Vlk. Baron Lukas von Vlk. 
And yes, I am in the market for a 
dog-walker. One with rather un- 
usual qualifications. But then, I 
have a rather unusual dog. What 
languages do you speak?” 

“English and Italian, of course; 
French, Spanish, and German — 
all fiuently — with a smattering of 
Lithuanian and Turkish. Your 
dog is — ah — multilingual?” 

The baron laughed. “No, but 
most of his admirers are. I think 
you'll do very well. Miss Arbuth- 
not, very well indeed — that is if 
you don't have to go back to your 
school teaching in . • 

“Oh no! No. I gave up my 
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teaching position to come to Eu- 
rope as a governess to two perfectly 
dreadful children from Texas. 
Their father started making passes, 
so I pushed him into the Grand 
Canal in Venice and he fired me. 
So I’m more or less stranded until 
I can earn passage home.” 

At that moment there was a 
knock on the door and a tiny old 
man looked in. “Excuse me, Bar- 
on,” he said in a thick accent that 
sounded -as much Romanian as 
anything. “I did not know you 
were still occupied. You will per- 
haps call me when . . .” 

"Come in, Silvanus. Miss Ar- 
buthnot, this is my trusted advisor 
and secretary, Silvanus.” He ges- 
tured toward me. “Well, old friend, 
what do you think?” 

The two of them stared at me in 
a very nervous-making way. 

“Very nice,” said the old man 
thoughtfully. "How are her other 
qualifications?” 

“Better than we had any right 
to hope for. You may wish to tutor 
her a bit in Greek, but that is a 
minor detail.” He turned back to 
me. “One more question before we 
decide. You are a very lovely young 
woman. You are not, by any 
chance, engaged or otherwise en- 
cumbered?” 

“No. As a matter of fact I’m . . .” 

“Excellent. You see, this job en- 
tails keeping rather unusual hours, 
and you might not wish to curtail 
your private life.” 

"I don’t have any.” 


“Any what?” 

“Private life. Or anyway, none 
that I wouldn’t be only too happy 
to curtail.” 

“Then it is settled. Silvanus, 
you may tell the other applicants 
that the position has been filled.” 

When the old man had gone, 
the Baron refilled both our wine 
glasses and smiled at me. "To our 
profitable association,” he said 
softly. 

I would have made a charming 
and graceful reply except that I 
couldn’t think of anything to say 
except maybe “Whoopee!” 

“Now,” he said, “down to busi- 
ness. I will see to your wardrobe 
myself, though you, of course, will 
have the final word. Silvanus and 
I have agreed that it would not be 
wise for you to live here — at least 
not yet — so I have taken a rather 
delightful little villa just outside 
of town. Silvanus will consult with 
you on its furnishings. Your basic 
salary will be twenty-five thousand 
lira a month, not including ex- 
penses . . . What’s the matter?” 

I must have been wearing a 
very peculiar expression. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was feebng pretty 
peculiar. “Now look, Baron,” I 
said, “I don’t know just what land 
of girl you had in mind to walli 
your dog, but I’m getting a sneaky 
suspicion that I’m not it.” 

“But why? Perhaps if your sal- 
ary were...” 

“That’s just it . . . only back- 
wards, if you see what I mean.” 
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'"No, I can’t say that I do.” He 
gave me a puzzled and altogether 
attractive smile. Unfair tactics. 

I hurried on. 'Well let me put 
it this way. Just exactly what am 
I expected to do in return for this 
new wardrobe, 'delightful little 
villa’ and four hundred dollars a 
month?” 

"Take my dog to parties.” 

*Tarties? . . . Take your dog to 
parties? Do you mind my asking 
why? I mean why he wants to go 
to parties in the first place — and 
why you don’t take him yourself, 
and...” 

"I don’t at all mind your ask- 
ing,” said the Baron smoothly. 
"Unfortunately, I am unable to 
give you a satisfactory answer. You 
would do best, I think, to put it 
down simply to an eccentric 
whim.” 

"Oh,” I said, because there did- 
n’t seem to be any other answer. 

He leaned forward, his strange, 
pale eyes searching mine. "Let me 
make your duties very clear — 
then, when you have heard me out, 
you may either accept or refuse, 
as you wish.” 

"Fair enough,” I said warily. 

"Very well then. You will take 
up residence in the villa. Every 
afternoon you will come here, get 
the dog, and walk with him for 
two hours — it doesn’t matter 
where. You will dine with me at 
least three evenings a week, and 
when I am invited out, you and 
the dog will come with me. You 


will pretend two things: first, that 
the dog belongs to you, and sec- 
ond, that you and I are . • . well, 
shall we say, engaged. At the end 
of six months, we will review the 
situation. If at that time you wish 
to leave my employ or I am dis- 
satisfied with your performance, 
we will let it be known that we 
have quarreled, that the 'engage- 
ment’ is broken, and you will leave 
Rome — to go back to America or 
wherever you will. If, on the other 
hand, we are both pleased with 
the arrangement, it will continue 
for another six months, at which 
time we will again take stock, and 
90 forth. At no time will you be 
called upon to do anything that is 
Ulegal, unethical, or immoral.” 

I still hesitated. Baron Lukas 
von Vlk didn’t seem at aU the irra- 
tional type, and it seemed that the 
only way I was going to find out 
the purpose behind his bizarre pro- 
posal was to accept it. Besides, 
there was no doubt whatever that 
I needed the money. 

"AU right, Baron. You have just 
hired yourself a fiance-cum-dog- 
walker. My friends call me J.G.” 

He looked relieved. "I shall caD 
you Jane Geneth,” he said, "and 
you will call me Lukas. The dog’s 
name, by the way, is also Lukas.” 

"How convenient,” I murmured 
bemusedly. 

The next three days were a 
pauper’s dream come true. At sev- 
en o’clock on the morning follow- 
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ing my interview with Lukas, I 
was awakened by a vigorous 
pounding on the door to my hun- 
dred-lira-a-day room in the pen- 
sione Td been staying in since the 
Venice fiasco. I groaned, rolled 
over, and opened the door a drack 
without getting out of bed (it was 
actually more of a closet than a 
room). 

'"Ciao,” I said fuzzily, ‘*and 
please go away. I am very ill.” It 
was not really a lie. Mornings — 
particularly fhe earlier parts of 
mornings — find me in a very frag- 
ile condition. Also, I couldn’t see 
anything, which is not surprising, 
since my hair — which is long and 
straight and (as I think I’ve men- 
tioned) sort of brown — was oc- 
cluding any vision I might have 
managed at that hour. I tried to 
shut the door again, but it would- 
n’t. 

''Good morning, Signorina,” 
said a faintly familiar voice with 
a heavy Romanian accent. I 
brushed the lock of hair away. 

"Oh. Hello, Silvanus,” I said. "I 
thought Fd dreamed you.” 

His smile was only somewhat 
scrutable. "I have brought some 
men to move your belongings to 
the villa. Can you be ready in half 
an hour?” 

"Um,” I grunted, and the door 
shut again. 

By the next afternoon I had 
been moved bag and baggage 
(such as it was) to a small, sunny 
villa outside of town. The furnish- 


ings consisted almost entirely of 
solid, beautifully cared-for an- 
tiques, except for the kitchen and 
baths. I even had a staff — a cheery- 
faced woman of about fifty named 
Maria who, I was told, would have 
sole charge of all cooking and 
cleaning and things of that ilk. 

I also had a new wardrobe — 
suits, gowns, coats, frocks, loung- 
ing outfits, underwear, shoes — 
that would have filled a room 
three times the size of the one I’d 
been hving in. I spent half an 
hour reading labels and pinching 
myself. 

Then I got down to the serious 
business of trying everything on. I 
had worked my way through to a 
print silk thing with spangles and 
no back at all, when Lukas called, 

"Is everything satisfactory?” 

"Satisfactory,” I crooned, "oh 
Lukas, I haven’t had so much fun 
since my grandfather turned me 
loose on his theater trunk when I 
was eight!” 

"Excellent. I’ll send a car for 
you in about an hour. We’ll dine 
here tonight.” 

It was, of course, a perfect meal 
— the sort of thing you read about 
in the older editions of Emily Post^ 
with hveried servants and differ- 
ent wines with each course. 
Throughout it all Lukas made po- 
lite, entertaining conversation and 
I grinned hke an ape. I couldn’t 
help myself. When you*Te that 
filled up with delight and excite- 
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ment, the excess has to leak out 
somewhere, and for me it means a 
great expanse of teeth. 

Over brandy, Lukas said, *T(m 
mustn't think that we always dine 
this grandly, but I thought a smafl 
celebration of our engagement was 
in order.” He reached over and 
took my hand. The two of us were 
seated close together at the head of 
the vast table whose white linen 
stretched away into dimness. 

I very nearly missed my cue — 
and Lukas had opened his mouth 
to speak again, before it occurred 
to me that the servants weren't in 
on the masquerade. I lifted his 
hand to my cheek and gazed lov- 
ingly into his eyes. "What we have 
needs no celebration, Lukas.” That 
much sounded wildly convincing. 
"‘Pomp and circumstance is only 
trimming — window dressing.” Ina- 
presscd with my own authenticity, 
I was about to continue, when 
Lukas withdrew his hand and nod- 
ded at the nearest footman, who 
promptly disappeared through the 
door to the hall. A moment later, 
Silvanus came in and handed his 
master an ornate gold box* then 
withdrew. 

Lukas slipped the ring on my 
finger, his expression unreadable. 
Td passed the test without know- 
ing there was to be one. I ofiFered 
a silent word of thanks to my 
grandfather for the subliminal 
acting training he*d given me. 

Lukas kiss^ my palm and said, 
"Come.” 
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I followed. 

At one end of the ballroom six 
musicians played by candlelight. 
Lukas smil^. ‘Would you care te 
dance, Jane Geneth?” 

I smiled too. 

After half an hour or less — or 
more — he said, very close to my 
car, *Tou re hired.” 

I looked up to answer him but 
didn't because he kissed me then, 
and as far as I know, there's no 
good answer to that. 

Later I said, “Lukas.” 

^Hm?” 

‘1 haven't met the dog.” 

He looked surprised, then 
smiled. He danced us over to the 
French doors that led to a balcony 
overlooking half of Rome and the 
back part of his estate. He stroked 
my hair (in full view of the or- 
chestra), laughed, then led me by 
the hand down the curved stone 
staircase into the garden. 

Over to one side, against a high 
grey wall that marked the bound- 
ary of his property, was a wire 
pen. Lukas made a strange noise. 
I looked at him, then back toward 
the pen. The moon was full. 

"Lukas • • 

"Yes?” 

hate to be the first to tell you 
♦ • • Lukas that isn't a dog,” 

"No?” 

"No. It's a wolf.” I was begin- 
ning to understand why he was 
willing to pay so much for a dog- 
walker. The beast was huge, sfl^ 
ver in the half-light of the moon. 
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Lukas put his arm around my 
shoulder. “He’s a Transylvanian 
wolfhound. Very rare. Very valu- 
able. They’re bred to look like that, 
darling.'' 

I wasn’t convinced, but it was a 
beautiful night. I slid my arm 
around his waist. “At twenty-five 
thousand lira a month I'm pretty 
valuable myself." 

“He'll be muzzled for your 
walks." Lukas's eyes were soft as 
he looked at me. There was a noise 
behind us on the balcony. He 
straightened. “Just one thing." 

“What's that?" 

“You must never allow anyone 
to photograph the dog. Under any 
circumstances. Is that under- 
stood?" 

I faced him, smiling: “No pho- 
tographs. No friendly tourists with 
Brownie Boxes, no newsmen with 
Rolleflexes cocked. Why?" 

Silvanus, close enough to make 
me jump, said, “Others are trying 
to falsify the breed. We try to 
make it difficult for them." 

And so I began my life of de- 
ceit, enjoying every moment of it. 
Afternoons I walked Lukas-the- 
dog and evenings I spent with 
Lukas- the-baron. I must say that 
playing the Baron's devoted fiance 
didn’t much tax my fledgling pow- 
ers as an actress; what it did strain 
was my imagination. 

At the first grand ball we went 
to I was approached by a green- 
eyed blonde wearing solid gold 


chain-mail with a sprinkling of 
emeralds and an expression of 
candied malice. “I’ve been dying 
to meet you! So you’re the Baron’s 
latest mistress." 

“No," I said, practicing my 
purity look, “Lukas and I are en- 
gaged." 

One perfectly painted eyebrow 
rose a fraction of an inch — ^not 
enough to crack the porcelain 
facade. “How . . . charming. When 
is the wedding to be, my dear?" 

‘The wedding? Oh. Well. Not 
for a year at least. My family has a 
tradition of very long engage- 
ments." 

“Really? How intriguing. Just 
who are your people?" 

Lukas arrived at that moment. 
“Jane Geneth, I see you've met 
Lady Trimbelle. Angela's one of 
those women who equate money 
with a license to be rude. Even re- 
cently acquired money. How are 
you, Angela?" 

Angela didn't answer at once. I 
felt almost sorry for her. Beneath 
the layers of paint her face was 
carrying on a titanic struggle be- 
tween anger and indignation on 
one hand, and the eflFort to appear 
charming on the other. Lukas, m 
case I haven't mentioned it before, 
is a madly attractive man. At last 
she said, “I'm fine, Lukas darling, 
and I think your fiance is perfectly 
fweet. Where did you two meet?" 

‘The forum." 

“New York?'' 

Hie green eyes glittered, so I 
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said quickly, 'The Forum of the 
Twelve Caesars. Its a New York 
restaurant.'' 

Later, when we were dancing, I 
murmured to Lukas, "We'd better 
get our stories straight. Who am I? 
I mean, who are you telling peo- 
ple I am?" 

I felt him laugh. "You're a wom- 
an of mystery, my love. I'm not 
telling anyone anything, and An- 
gela's one of the few people brash 
enough to ask. I’m sorry you had 
to face that onslaught by yourself. 
The woman's a menace to civihza- 
tion." 

"Don't apologize. Oh, Lukas, 
I'm having a wonderful time!" 

"So am I,” he said with an im- 
dercurrent of amusement and a bit 
of surprise. "So am I." 

We were on our way out when I 
learned that Lukas was perfectly 
serious about not having pictures 
taken of Lukas-the-dog. We had 
brought him with us, as we always 
did, but why Lukas-the-baron 
bothered was still a mystery, since 
the dog spent these evenings 
leashed up in one of the spare 
bedrooms or linen closets or what- 
ever stowage space was available 
in the particular mansion of the 
evening. Lukas-the-dog was always 
very well behaved. StifiE with dig- 
nity, as a matter of fact. 

Anyway, the baron retrieved 
the dog and my wrap, and we had 
started down the long curve of the 
baroque stairway that led to the 
street, when we were startled by 
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the glare of flashbulbs. Lukas mo- 
tioned me to stay back with the 
dog while he went down to meet 
the three newsmen who clustered 
stubbornly at the foot of the steps. 
He greeted them politely and an- 
swered — selectively — their deluge 
of questions about me and his en- 
gagement and a number of other 
things that were none of their busi- 
ness. I just stood there listening, 
trying to wedge myself inconspic- 
uously behind the huge marble 
flower pot that capped the balus- 
trade, and simultaneously trying 
to shield Lukas-the-dog with the 
folds of my skirt. 

There was a sudden flash, much 
closer, and the Lukas-the-baron 
was standing between me and the 
newsmen, holding one of them oflE 
the ground by the coat collar. "I 
thought I had made it clear," he 
said with mild menace, "Miss Ar- 
buthnot does not wish to be pho- 
tographed." He did something very 
quick and adroit and the jittering 
journalist found himself astride 
the marble flower pot, while Lukas 
calmly removed the film from his 
camera. "Come along, darling." 

The two Lukases and I marched 
grandly and unphotographed 
down the steps and into the wait- 
ing car. The baron laid the empty 
camera on the curb, and Silvanus 
drove us away. 

Have you ever noticed that the 
world's literature is crammed with 
stories about women who have ab- 
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solutely everything going for them 
and who then proceed to muck up 
the whole works by getting curi- 
ous? Pandora’s Box. Cupid and 
Psyche. East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon. That sort of thing. 

With me, it started out more as 
ambition. Sort of. I decided, one 
morning, that I would be a more 
efficient dog-walker if I knew a 
little more about dogs. Particular- 
ly about Transylvanian wolf- 
hounds. 

Irish wolfhounds, yes. Scottish 
deerhounds, yes. Bloodhounds, 
dachshunds, foxhounds, all yes. 
But nowhere even a passing refer- 
ence to the possibility that there 
might be such a breed as the 
Transylvanian wolfhound. After 
weeks of undercover research I 
came to the conclusion (with a 
weary, ‘"Aha”) that Lukas-the-dog 
was a wolf. 

That afternoon I took my first 
lunatic step into treachery. I dis- 
guised myself as an American tour- 
ist — it was Maria’s day oflE — and 
took a bus into town. I went bold- 
ly into the biggest camera store I 
could find and bought myself one 
of those sub-micro-miniature 
things you see in spy movies, and 
several rolls of film. 

When I got home the phone 
was ringing. It was Lukas. 
Geneth? V^at’s the matter? You 
sound . . . pecuhar.” 

“Oh nothing. A little out of 
breath, maybe. I was out in the 
garden when the phone rang.” 


Actually, I felt awful. And it did 
no good to tell myself that just be- 
cause I’d bought the fiendish in- 
strument it didn’t mean I had to 
use it, because I knew I would use 
it. I’ve never been notably success- 
ful at rationalizing things. 

Lukas had called to tell me that 
he wouldn’t be able to go to An- 
gela Trimbelle’s party that night, 
but that I was expected anyway. 
This sort of thing had happened 
several times before, and usually 
I didn’t mind too much since by 
now I knew — and hked — quite a 
number of Lukas’s old friends. 
The number didn’t include Lady 
Trimbelle, however. “Oh Lord! 
Lukas couldn’t I come down with 
the flu or something?” 

I could hear the smile behind 
his words, “Just this once, darling. 
I think I can promise you after to- 
night you won’t have to see her 
again.” I found out it was possible 
to be ecstatic and wretched at the 
same time: ecstatic because that’s 
the only possible reaction to a tone 
of voice hke that from a man like 
Lukas, and wretched because I 
knew that when (not “if” — I was- 
n’t fooling myself) he found out 
about my snooping, he’d never 
talk to me like that again. 

I dressed in black as a gesture of 
gloom. I was just dropping the 
camera into my jet-spangled eve- 
ning bag when Silvanus arrived 
with Lukas-the-wolf and the car. 

I noticed, as I had before, that 
when Lukas-the-baron wasn’t with 
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us, Lukas'the-wolf acted difiFerent- 
ly. He was livelier, less dignified, 
and more aflEectionate. On this 
evening, he lay on the seat beside 
me with his head on my lap all the 
way to Angela’s hotel. I scratched 
him morosely behind the ears. 

Aside from Angela, there were 
plenty of nice people at the party. 
The maid took my coat, and I led 
Lukas-the-wolf through the suite 
to the bedroom that had been set 
aside for him. When we got there, 
Lukas-the-wolf wasn’t having any. 

'What’s the matter with you, 
Lukas? Behave yourself!” I said 
firmly, then gasped and struggled 
to keep my balance, if not my dig- 
nity, as he towed me just as firmly 
back in the direction we’d come. 
He insisted, it seemed, upon be- 
ing left in the library. "Well all 
right, if you’re going to be like 
that,” I said, tying his leash to the 
doorknob. There was a key in the 
lock and I had a sudden idea. 
"And just so you don’t scare the 
stuffing out of some poor innocent 
who might wander in here, I’m 
going to lock you in, old boy.” 

For a moment, despite the leath- 
er straps of the muzzle that bound 
his jaws, I could have sworn that 
the wolf was grinning at me. 
Then he lay down meekly, crossed 
his forelegs, and shut his eyes. 

I didn’t hesitate for an instant. 
I pulled out the little camera, 
pointed it in his direction, and 
pushed the lever. The click was al- 
most inaudible, but Lukas-the- 
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wolf flicked his ears back and his 
eyes flew open. By the time he 
turned his head, I’d palmed the 
camera and was removing the key. 
"See you later,” I said, and locked 
him in. 

By this time, I was feeling not 
only ashamed of myself, but fool- 
ish as well, wondering why it was 
that I’d been so nervous alx)ut let- 
ting Lukas-the-wolf catch me tak- 
ing his picture. Did I think he’d 
teU on me? "Nuts!” I said aloud, 
and a waiter appeared at my elbow 
with a glass of champagne and a 
bowl of cashews. 

The evening wasn’t as hopeless 
as I’d feared. Angela unsheathed 
her claws once or twice, but par- 
rying her verbal swipes was be- 
coming second nature to me by 
now, and anyway, I was soon sur- 
rounded by a buflFer zone of the 
baron’s friends and well-wishers. 

Maybe it was the champagne. 
Normally I have a sort of psychic 
cut-off switch for alcohol — I drink 
just so much and then a warning 
light goes on somewhere in the 
murky recesses of my brain, and 
I simply stop drinking. Cham- 
pagne, however, shorts my cir- 
cuits. 

Around midnight I collected 
Lukas-the-wolf, bade Angela a sac- 
charine farewell, and encouraged 
someone to pour me into my wait- 
ing car. I immediately pressed the 
button that lowered the glass be- 
hind the driver. "Silvanus,” I said 
on tipsy impulse, "be a good soul 
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and take me to see the baron be- 
fore you drive me home.’* 

His wizened face turned pro- 
file. I thought he might be smiUng 
— with Silvanus its hard to tell. 
‘It’s very late. The baron may be 
sleeping.” 

“Silvanus — ” 

' “Yes, miss?” 

“Please? If he’s asleep I prom- 
ise to go straight home without a 
fuss.” 

The wolf beside me made a 
purring kind of noise. 

“Very well, miss.” 

I smirked and stroked my grey- 
furred friend all the way there. 

Silvanus took the wolf’s leash 
at the door. “I’ll see if the baron 
is up, if you care to wait in the 
study?” 

I walked up the stairs very 
grandly. The curtains were drawn, 
and a fire was just getting started 
on the hearth. I paced to the win- 
dows and pulled the drape aside. 

Surprise, surprise. As I 
watched, Silvanus appeared at the 
kitchen door with Lukas-the-wolf. 
All very well, except that there 
was already a Lukas-the-wolf in 
the pen. I let the curtain fall be- 
hind me, pulled out my camera 
and began snapping pictures, I 
had two hopes of approximately 
equal strength: 1) that the cam- 
era-store man had been lying 
about the speed of the film so the 
pictures proving Lukas’s duplicity 
wouldn’t turn out, and 2) that he 
hadn’t been lying. 


Silvanus and the two wolves 
disappeared into the small shed 
that served as a dog house. Or wolf 
house. 

I cocked the camera for another 
shot, hesitated, then batted the 
curtain aside and strode through 
the room. I was halfway down the 
stairs before Silvanus materiahzed 
at their foot. 

“The baron will see you pres- 
ently, miss.” 

“No, I . . . Silvanus, take me 
home. I’ve had too much cham- 
pagne and I shouldn’t have come.” 

At the top of the stairs Lukas 
said, “Jane Geneth? Where are you 
going?” 

“Home, love. Go back to bed. 
I’ll call you in the morning.” 

I heard him smile. “Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Lukas.” I only 
hoped he couldn’t hear the tears. 

The next morning I was up 
bright and early. Well early, any- 
way. I took the bus into tovm 
again. Lukas had ofiFered to let me 
have a car for my personal use, but 
I’d refused. La vita — up until that 
time, at least — had been too dolce 
to risk it as a neophyte in Rome’s 
traffic. I dropped the roll of film 
ofiF at a place that advertised same- 
day service for black-and-white 
prints, told the man I’d pick them 
up that afternoon, and went back 
to the villa, where I spent the rest 
of the morning feeling wretched 
and packing my original belong- 
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ings into the battered suitcase Td 
arrived with nearly three months 
before. 

I wouldn't let Maria help me 
with this chore, and that normally 
merry soul was by turns mystified 
and morose. No, Lukas and I 
hadn't had a fight. (Not yet.) No, 
my grandfather was fine. I'd had a 
letter from him the day before. 
Yes, I still loved Italy. 

When Silvanus arrived with the 
car and Lukas-the-wolf, I wasn’t 
ready yet. I could hear Maria chat- 
tering wildly at him. Well, that 
was all right. By tonight every- 
thing would be finished anyway. 
Let them wonder for a few more 
hours. 

Silvanus handed me into the 
car with his usual obscure nod. For 
once I was glad that he was any- 
thing but the talkative sort. I had 
him let us out a few blocks away 
from the film place and arranged 
to meet him there two hours later. 
Lukas-the-wolf and I wandered 
aimlessly around the streets of 
Rome. The weather, with calcu- 
lated unpleasantness and aptness, 
came on to rain. I stopped at a 
cafe, then left again without 
touching the glass of wine I'd or- 
dered and paid for. 

At last the time was up, 
I picked up the envelope of pic- 
tures and slipped them calmly into 
my purse. They might have 
weighed a ton. 

Maria was watching television 
commercials in the kitchen when 
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I got in. I waved to her and went 
straight to my room, locking the 
door behind me for the first time 
ever. I didn't even take oflF my coat, 
and the shaking of my hand as I 
took the pictures from my bag spot- 
ted the envelope with little drops 
of rain. 

They weren't very good, but 
they didn't need to be. The first 
one showed a man sprawled on an 
oriental carpet. The second was 
very blurred, but showed two men. 
The third was better. Silvanus had 
his back to me, opening the gate to 
the wolf-pen, but Lukas-the-baron 
was neatly profiled, and the front 
half of Lukas-the-wolf was clearly 
visible off to one side. 

'"Aha!" I said, and burst into 
tears. 

I mean, how would you act if 
you found yourself madly in love 
with a werewolf? 

There was a light rap on the 
door. I shoved the damning pic- 
tures back into my purse and went 
to open it. Maria said, ‘The baron 
called, signorina. He said he will 
dine here with you tonight. I will 
cook something beautiful." Then 
she started crying too, and the two 
of us embraced each other and 
sobbed. 

At last I sent her off to the 
kitchen so that I could bathe and 
dress for my last night with Lukas. 

Maria outdid herself that night, 
but I had barely enough heart to 
pick at my food. Lukas seemed not 
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to notice. After supper we went in 
and sat by the fire. It was warm, 
and the scent of the flowers he’d 
brought me filled the room. Gusts 
of wind moaned through the pines 
outside and rattled the windows. 
Lukas sat in the tapestried arm 
chair, and I curled up on the fur 
rug at his feet, my head resting on 
his knees, staring into the fire. 

He said, ''Our places should be 
reversed, Jane Geneth. I should be 
on my knees before you.” 

I stared up at him. He was smil- 
ing and his eyes shone. My expres- 
sion must have been somewhat 
comical because he laughed then, 
and bent to kiss me. 

I turned my face away. 

"Jane Geneth, Tm not going to 
ask you what’s wrong. Because I 
have something very much more 
important to ask you. I want you 
. . . will you give up being my 
fiance and become my wife?” 

"Oh,” I said in somebody else’s 
voice. Then we had our arms 
around each other and were kiss- 
ing and I was crying as if my heart 
would break. I thought it had, as a 
matter of fact. 

He held me very close. "Will 
you, Jane Geneth?” 

"Oh no,” I wept. 

He straightened then, and held 
me away from him. "I’m sorry. I 
thought ... I thought you were 
. . . Well, never mind. Here. 
That’s all right. I won’t force my- 
self on you. I’ll go now.” 

The pain in his voice only made 


me cry the harder. I shook my head 
and finally managed to blurt, "P- 
please, Lukas. Wait here. Just a 
minute.” I broke free, dashed up 
the stairs, grabbed the envelope 
and dashed back down again. He 
was standing looking into the fire, 
his shoulders slumped. "Lukas,” I 
said between teary hiccoughs, "I’m 
a rat. I’ve . . . I’ve betrayed 
you!” I pushed the envelope at him 
and threw myself face down on the 
couch, not even crying anymore, 
just waiting, suspended, for the 
front door slamming behind him. 

The sound didn’t come. After 
an hour or two, or maybe five min- 
utes, he came over and sat down 
on the edge of the couch beside 
me. His hand brushed at my hair. 
"Did you take these?” I nodded. 
"Have you showed them to any- 
one?” I shook my head. "Then you 
really haven’t betrayed me at all.” 

I gathered enough courage to 
look up at him. He was smiling 
very sadly. "Oh Liikas. I do love 
you so desperately I” 

His smile changed register. 
"Even knowing that I’m a • • . 
werewolf?” 

I sat up and threw my arms 
around him. "I’d love you even if 
you were a werewart-hog. Or a 
werehippopotamus. Only how 
could you ever trust me again?” 

He stood up and began feeding 
the pictures and negatives into the 
flames. "If you had agreed to marry 
me, I was going to tell you about 
myself,” he said quietly. "Every- 
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thing. Now I’ll tell you anyway. 
Then, if you still want to, you can 
go back to America or continue on 
as we have — a business proposi- 
tion — or you can . . . consider 
my earlier proposal.” The last neg- 
ative cracked and flared, and he 
came and sat down again beside 
me. 

‘'A werewolf, Jane Geneth, is 
simply a man. As far as I know, 
the ability to change shape, to ac- 
tually become another sort of crea- 
ture, is a myth. What I can do is 
make people think that I’ve 
changed my shape. It seems to be 
a form of mass, involuntary hyp- 
nosis. When I will it, anyone look- 
ing at me or touching me or hear- 
ing me will perceive me as a wolf.” 

'*Oh. But a camera . . 

‘‘Can’t be hypnotized, and a 
photograph can’t by itself hypno- 
tize anyone. If I’d been with you 
when you first looked at those 
prints, I could have made you see 
a wolf every place my likeness ap- 
peared.” 

I slid my hand into his. “But 
you weren’t.” 

“It’s a talent, like wiggling your 
ears, and it’s also hereditary. In 
the old days there seem to have 
been a greater number of people 
with the gift, but particularly dur- 
ing the Dark Ages it became more 
of a liability than an asset for sur- 
vival. I’m a throwback.” 

“But Lukas, why do you do it? 
I mean why the elaborate setup 
with a phony fiance and like that? 
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When you feel the urge or what- 
ever come over you, why not sim- 
ply prowl around the house with 
the shades drawn?” 

He laughed and kissed the palm 
of my hand. “There’s no ‘urge’, 
even at the full of the moon. I’m 
in complete control, my sweet, 
and could go from now till dooms- 
day without werewolfing, and it 
wouldn’t bother me in the least. 
No, it’s part of my job.” 

“Oh,” I said. Then, “Your job?” 

‘Tes. I am not only a werewolf, 
Jane Geneth, I’m a spy.” 

“Asp . . . a secret agent?” 

“Last night, when you so 
thoughtfully locked me up in Lady 
Trimbelle’s study, I finally found 
conclusive evidence that she’s been 
passing information to the Reds. 
She was picked up this morning 
and deported quickly back to Eng- 
land.” He turned to face me. “Now' 
have I proved that I trust you, mv 
dearV’ 

I nodded. 

“Good.” He kissed me gently 
and stood up. “Do you think , . . 
Would tomorrow be too soon for 
you to know your answer?” 

“Oh I know that now.” I stood 
up too and slid my arms around 
him, fighting to get the words past 
the lump of happiness in my 
throat. “Lukas, if you don’t marr\' 
me, I’ll spread your story to every 
newspaper in town!” 

And so we were married. Our 
successful teamwork is something 
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of a legend in the unwritten an- in love than ever, and happier 

nals of espionage. Now that Tm than any two people have any real 

an active partner, we can plan our right to be. In fact, there s only 

operations much more precisely, one problem. Lukas bred true. Our 

ThereVe been some narrow twin two-year old sons spend three 

scrapes, but theyVe been few . . . quarters of their waking hours be- 

and anyway. Headquarters doesn't ing puppies, 

like us to take unnecessary chances. Have you ever tried to find suit- 
What else? Oh yes. We're more able playmates for werecubs? 



SOCIAL NOTE FROM ALL OVER 

You may date the new Martian next door, darling daughter, 

Precious jewels his four hands adorning; 

But in case he suggests a short stroll, daughter darling. 

Bear in mind that four-armed is fair warning. 

— Julian F. Grow 



Dean Koontz is twenty-one years old. He writes: 'Ht seems as if 
the first light I saw upon birth was the sunburst on a Finlay draw- 
ing This ambitious and, to our mind, highly successful story con- 
cerns space exploration; but its development is in mythic, rather 
than scientific, terms. Our ancient poets wrote of ‘"gods that used 
to share this earth.” What of the gods on an alien planet in an alien 
star system . . . ? 


SOFT COME THE 

by Dean R. Koontz 


'*And what will you do when 
the soft breezes come and the drag- 
ons drift in to spread death?'' 

Marshall wriggled in his seat, 
reached for another sugar packet 
to empty into his mug of cofiFee. 

‘‘I'll tell you what you'll do. 
You'll get up when the alarms 
sound and dress in your uniform 
and go down in the cellar complex 
like a red-eyed mole in flight from 
his own fear. You'll get up when 
the alarms sound and monitor ev- 
erything as usual, hiding until the 
dragons float out and are gone." 

“What am I supposed to do?" 
Marshall asked. “Maybe I should 
pet them and pour out milk?" 

‘Tou wouldn't pet, you'd club. 
The milk would have cyanide in 
it." 

Marshall slammed his fist into 
the table. “You forget, Dante, that 
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I am commander here and you are 
only third line ofiflcer." 

Mario Alexander Dante 
snorted, picked up his folio, and 
walked out of the rec room. 
Mounting the twisting stairs, he 
climbed two floors, stepped out 
into a dark, narrow hallway, and 
ambled to the glass observation 
lounge that hung like a third story 
patio over the beach. 

It was low tide. The sea 
stretched away across the horizon 
like poured glass, glittering like a 
queen's jewels or like a shattered 
church window. Only small waves 
lapped at the shore, depositing 
minute quantities of sand, etching 
out microscopic gulhes in the or- 
ange beach as they dragged away 
a corresponding amount of other 
grains. 

It seemed to Mare Dante that 
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the ocean was the same on any 
world. It was the womb, the all- 
encompassing mother where men 
migrated at least once in their 
lives — like lemmings. He had 
walked to the edge of it on some 
nights, hoping to see a face. . . . 

Just above the horizon floated 
the twin moons; their reflections 
stretched long across the ocean, 
cresting every wavelet with a tint 
of golden dew. 

The trouble with Marshall, 
Dante reflected, was that he lacked 
imagination. He accepted every- 
thing at face value — tempered 
only by what his instruments told 
him. Being truthful with himself, 
he understood that he saw the old 
Mario Dante in the commander, 
and that this was why he disliked 
the man. The old Mario Dante, 
before the car crash that took El- 
len and broke her body and tossed 
it into the ocean, before he lay in 
a hospital piecing together his 
shattered mind for seven months, 
the old Mario Dante had been 
lacking in sensitivity, in imagina- 
tion. In unlocking his mental 
block so that he could accept the 
death of Ellen, the psychiatrist re- 
moved other things in passing, 
and opened a whole new portion 
of his mind. 

But still, he disliked Marshall. 
And he was certain that the com- 
mander's Achilles heel would be 
struck by an arrow from the quiver 
of the dragons. The dragons that 
came daily with the tidal winds. 


The dragons of emerald and 
vermilion and yellow and white of 
virgin bridal gown and devil black 
and jack-of-lantern orange. 

ITie butterfly dragons that were 
twenty yards wide and seventy 
yards long — but weighed only two 
or three hundred pounds. The 
flimsy, gossamer dragons. 

The dragons of beauty. 

The dragons that killed with 
their eyes. 

He sighed, turned from the 
windowside, and sat down in one 
of the black leather easy chairs, 
snapping on the small, high-in- 
tensity reading lamp in the arm. 
Lighting a cigarette, he looked over 
his newer poems. 

The first three he tossed in the 
wastebasket without reviewing. 
The fourth he read, re-read, then 
read aloud for full effect. 

^'Discovery Upon Death'* 

**dear mankind: 
am writing you from purga- 
tory 

to say that i 

have made a discovery 
that i wish you 
would spread around up there, 
god, now listen mankind, 
god is a computer 
and someone misprogrammed 
him . . 

“Not bad," said a voice from the 
darkness. Abner stepped into the 
small circle of light around the 
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chair. *‘But don’t tell me the Pio- 
neer Poet has doubts about life?” 

‘Tlease, the name is Mare.” 

Pioneer Poet. It was a name 
Life had coined when his first vol- 
ume had been published and had 
won critical acclaim. He admitted 
it all seemed romantic : a space 
force surveyor drafted for three 
years, writing poetry on some ahen 
world in some alien star system. 
But, Pioneer Poet? 

”Heard about your fight with 
Marshall.” 

”It wasn't a fight.” 

'It was the way I heard it. What 
bothers you about him, Mare?” 

"He doesn't understand things.” 

"Neither do any of us.” 

"Suffice it to say he might be a 
mirror in which I can see myself. 
And the reflection isn't a nice 
one.” 

They sat in silence a moment. 

"You plan to sit up all night,” 
Abner asked. 

"No, Pioneer Physician, I do 
not.” 

Abner grinned. "Dragon warn- 
ings should go up in six hours. 
You'll need your rest.” 

He folded his poems and rose, 
flicked oft the light, and said; 
"Fine, but let us just look at the 
ocean a minute, huh?” 

The snakes growing from her 
scalp hissed and bared fangs. 

His hand burned with the drib- 
bling of his own blood where their 
sharp teeth raked him. 
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Slowly, she turned, and the 
beauty was there in the face — and 
the horror was there. 

In the eyes. 

And his muscles, slowly but 
doubtlessly and without pause, be- 
gan turning to granite. 

**Nor he screamed. "I think Vm 
just beginning to see — ” 

His hair became individual 
strands of rock. Each cell of his 
face froze into eternity and became 
a part of something that could 
never die — that could only be 
eroded by wind and rain. 

And finally his eyes, staring into 
hers, slipped into cataract, then to 
stone. 

And he woke to the sound of 
screams in his ears. 

Before opening his eyes, he 
could see her, pinned behind the 
wheel, mouth twisted in agony. 

The flames licking at her face 
as he was tossed free, the tum- 
bling, burning car, plunging over 
the cliff and away. 

But when the waking dream 
was over, he still heard the 
screams. He fumbled for his bed 
light, and the flood of yellow fire 
made him squint. He looked at the 
clock. Five o'clock in the morning 
Translated Earth Time. 

The dragon warning was in ef- 
fect. They were not screams, but 
the wails of mechanical voices. 
"Beware and Run,” they seemed 
to say. 

Bewareandrun, bewareandrun, 
bewareandrun • • . 
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He had been sleeping in his 
duty suit, a uniform of shimmer- 
ing purple synthe-fabric. The 
United Earth emblem graced his 
right arm: a dove sitting on a 
green globe. That was one symbol 
that always repulsed him. He pic- 
tured the dove loosening its bow- 
els. 

Stumbling across the room, he 
palmed open the door and stepped 
into the corridor, blinking away 
the remainders of sleep from his 
eyes. 

Holden Twain was running 
down the hall, strapping his nylon 
belt around his waist. have some 
poetry for you to look at while 
we*re in the shelter,” he said 
breathlessly, coming to a halt at 
Dante's side. 

Mario liked the kid. He was five 
years the poet's junior, but his in- 
nocence seemed to add to his im- 
maturity — and charm. He had not 
met Hemingway's Discovery of 
Evil. He never understood 'The 
Killers” when he read it. Dante 
made him plunge through it every 
few weeks, searching for that glint 
of understanding that would mean 
he saw it all. 

"Fine,” Mario said. ‘That'll help 
pass the hours in that dreadful 
hole.” 

They set out at a steady trot 
down the hall, past the large win- 
dows that peered out upon the 
alien landscape. 

At the stairwell, Mario ushered 
the younger man down and waited 


at the head for the others from 
that corridor. He was captain of 
the block and was to be the last 
into the shelter from that partic- 
ular accessway. 

He glanced out of the nearest 
window. There was sure to be 
wind. The spindly pine-palms 
were swaying erratically, some 
bent nearly to the snapping point 
in the gale. This was only the front 
of the tidal winds, he knew, and 
the soft breezes and the dragons 
would follow. 

The dragons that looked so 
beautiful in pictures but which 
killed any man who looked directly 
into their eyes. 

The dragons that seemed to live 
constantly in the air — without eat- 
ing. 

The dragons that killed with 
their eyes . . . 

He had a vision of the first vic- 
tims, their eyes crystallized, 
shrunken within the blackened 
sockets, the brain wilted within 
the skull. He shuddered. 

Still, it did not seem right to 
hide when they came. 

Though the specially designed 
lenses failed, though dozens of 
scientists died trying to prove that 
they wouldn't, that men’s eyes 
could be protected from the deadly 
dragons, it did not seem right to 
hide. 

Though gunnery officers could 
not shoot them down (because 
only a shot in the eye seemed to 
kill the beasts, and aiming at those 
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misty, pupilless orbs was impossi- 
ble), it did not seem right to squir- 
rel away in the earth. 

The last man in the corridor 
pounded down the stairs. Dante 
swung the door shut, sealed it, 
then flicked the shutters that 
would partially protect the win- 
dows. 

The shelter was filled with men. 
The city’s compliment numbered 
sixty-eight. They were sixty-eight 
prepared to wait out another three 
hours of dragons and silence in the 
cellar. 

Dante decided the entire afiFair 
got more ridiculous each time. It 
hardly seemed as if the planet 
were worth all the trouble. But 
then he knew it was. There were 
the Bakium deposits, and the 
planet itself was central to this 
galaxy. Someday, it would be built 
nearly as heavily as Earth. A grand 
population. 

Certainly more than sixty-eight. 

Sixty-seven. 

‘"Sixty-seven!” The Secretary 
shrilled. 

“Impossible!” Marshall shouted. 

“Menchen. Menchen isn’t 
here.” 

“Who has that corridor?” 

“I, sir.” 

“Anamaxender. Why the hell 
didn’t you notice he was missing?” 

“Sorry, sir.” 

‘Ton’ll be damned sorry before 
this is over.” Marshall turned to 
the other faces. “Who saw him 
last.” 
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“I believe just about everyone 
was asleep, commander,” Dante 
said quietly. Marshall opened his 
mouth to speak, then thought bet- 
ter of it. He turned to Twain. “You 
know corridor F?” 

‘Tes, sir.” 

Every man was required to have 
a memorized floor plan of the in- 
stallation buried deep in the emer- 
gency vaults of his mind. It was a 
ridiculous question. 

“Go after Menchen. Go to his 
room and see if he needs help. At 
any cost, get him back here.” 

“But the dragons,” someone 
said. 

“They won’t be out yet, and it 
will be another half hour before 
they gain access to the upper 
floors.” 

Twain was strapping on a radio 
set, fastening a blaster to his belt. 
He crossed to Dante and handed 
him a sheaf of eight papers. He 
smiled and was gone. 

At the head of the stairs, there 
was a sucking of a door unsealing, 
then a second whine as it sealed 
again — ^behind Holden Twain. 

Mare Dante had nothing to do. 
He could have sat and worried, but 
the commander had been right. 
Dragons would not break into the 
upper corridors for a while yet. 
Until things really started getting 
bad above, there was no reason to 
worry. 

He sat down and opened the 
folded sheets of yellow papers. 
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Hath a man not eyes? 

Can he feel not pain ? 

Does the grass grow greener? 

Is God's blood rain ? 

And so it goes. 

And so it is. 

Is there a soul? 

And if there is, 

Where is it? 

M.A. Dante was jealous. JeaU 
ousy? When he translated that 
and deducted the source, he real- 
ized that Twain's poetry had taken 
a change for the better. It was no 
longer what Dante called ‘‘tree and 
flower poetry.” There was some- 
thing of a philosophical note in 
those last three lines. At least, 
there was pessimism. 

Pessimism, he strongly believed, 
was merely realism. 

Suddenly, he was very worried 
about the boy — the man — up- 
stairs. 

He stood and approached Mar- 
shall. “Commander, I — ” 

Marshall turned, his eyes 
gleaming, immediately on the de- 
fensive. Between clenched teeth: 
“Dante. What is it now? Would 
you like to take over command of 
the operation? Would you like to 

“Oh, shut up!” He turned up 
the volume on the receiver that 
would carry Twain’s words back 
to them. “I am not an enemy of 
yours. I disagree with your meth- 
ods and procedure. I do not lower 
myself to personal vendetta.” 


“listen—” 

The radio crackled, interrupt- 
ing the building rage within Mar- 
shall. “Twain here. Menchen is in 
his room. 111. I'm going to trundle 
him back.” 

“What about the dragons?” 
Marshall snapped into the mike. 

“I can hear them bumping 
softly against the window shields, 
trying to get in. Like big moths. 
Creepy.” 

“None in the halls?” 

“No. Starting back. Out.” 

The dragons that killed with 
their eyes. Beautiful dragons so 
the automatic cameras showed. But 
dragons that no man could look 
upon. 

Somehow, men must be able to 
see, he thought. The photos — 
Dante's mind seemed dangling on 
the ravine of inspiration. 

When Twain returned, he was 
quite relieved, forgot about Mar- 
shall, and lived the moments of 
good poetry the younger man had 
composed, commenting and dis- 
cussing. 

“Why do you write?” 

Twain thought a moment. “To 
detail Truth.” 

“With a capital T?” 

‘Tes.” 

“There isn’t such a thing. Don’t 
interrupt. There is no such thing 
as Truth, no purity with a tag. It 
is a shade of gray somewhere be- 
tween black and white. It is one 
thing to a slave, another to a mon- 
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arch, and yet another to the monk 
who kneels alone in cloistered 
walls of towering granite, finger- 
ing beads. It is for no man to de- 
lineate, and for no man to criti- 
cise another's understanding of it. 
Truth, old son, is relative. And 
more than relative, it is non-exist- 
ent as a pure entity.” 

‘‘But in the literature classes in 
college, they said we were to search 
for the truth. The textbooks on po- 
etry say we should write to dis- 
cover truth.” 

The sixty plus men muttered 
among themselves. Marshall fol- 
lowed his scopes, his dials, his un- 
failing measuring devices that jus- 
tified the way of things to man. 

'That's what they tell you, Mr. 
Twain. That is also what I will teU 
you. Write to delineate truth. Yet 
I warn you there is no such thing. 
Yet I tell you never to stop looking, 
never to forsake the search. Yet do 
I tell ye that ye shall never end 
the quest. Do you have guts 
enough to keep looking, Holden 
Twain?” 

Twain looked at him, and si- 
lently without needing to explain, 
he walked oflF and sat in a comer, 
staring intently at the wall where 
it joined the ceiling. 

The rest of the day he spent 
tramping in and out of Abner's 
clinic, checking on Menchen's 
progress. 

The blue walls of the med room 
made him fed as if he were hang- 
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ing, dangling precariously from 
the center of the sky. The thin sil- 
ver instruments on the table, the 
stark functional furniture, the uni- 
versity degrees on the walls, the 
anatomical chart above the operat- 
ing table as if the surgeon followed 
a paint-by-number method in re- 
moving an appendix — all seemed 
like flotsam and jetsam swirling 
around in the crystal sky, remnants 
of mankind's achievements hurled 
into the stratosphere after a violent 
swipe of a disgusted God's powerful 
hand. 

"What does he have?” 

Abner stared at the diagnostic 
machine's readings. "Could be a 
tumor.” 

"Could be?” 

"Could be half a dozen other 
things. It's hidden in the maze of 
tissues in his bowels. Maybe I 
found it. Maybe not.” 

"What can you do?” 

"Nothing.” 

"He'll die?” 

"We don't have the most mod- 
em hospital devised by mankind 
at our disposal.” 

"I'm not blaming you, Abe.” 

Tam.” 

"He will die, then?” 

"Yes. And because I don't un- 
derstand. I don't understand.” 

At night, while Dante slept, 
Menchen died. But the poet didn't 
know. No one would know until 
the morning. And it would disturb 
no one's sleep. A thousand spar- 
rows could fall at once . • • 
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A thousand sparrows, a million 
sparrows fell from the sky, be- 
tween the snowflakes. They 
crashed silently into the pavement. 
They tangled in the telephone 
wires — looking like notes in a staff 
of copper, separated by pole-bars 
into economical musical measures. 
But there was no music. 

After they fell, he stood, the col- 
lar of his coat turned up to ward 
off the cold, and looked at ihek 
ladies, broken and bleeding. And 
he did not understand. 

Looking up into the gray sky 
from whence came the snow swirl- 
ing like a thousand dandelion 
puffs blown OH by children, he 
searched hopefully for the source 
of the coldness. 

Far away, tires screeching . . . 

Metal shredding . . • 

Ghostly screams in the night, a 
woman in agony . . . 

Perhaps, he thought, if I could 
look with a mirror, I could see and 
know. Perhaps, seeing everything 
backwards, the world makes sense. 
Maybe, if we change our perspec- 
tive . • . 

'"Yes,** said a voice. 

He turned and looked at the 
snakes in her head, and he could 
not keep his eyes from dropping to 
hers. And slowly, forever and for 
always, he turned to stone, crying: 
*Trom another perspective you 
might be love and not hatred/^ 

"Yes," she said, smiling. 

Wal^g, sweating, he knew the 
answer. It was just crazy enough 


to work. But he could not say any- 
thing. Marshall would see his ef- 
fort as an attempt to gain power. 
It would, of necessity, be a secret 
project. 

He turned on the bed lamp, 
forced himself totally awake, and 
set to dismantling his dressing mir- 
ror. 

He was the last down the stair- 
way at the dragon warning. 

"T)id you hear?" Twain asked. 

"Hear what?" 

"Menchen died during the 
night." 

"Now there mig^t be your only 
truth. Death." 

"What?" 

"It is indisputable, inevitable, 
and impossible of misinterpreta- 
tion." 

He walked away from Twain 
and secreted himself in a comer, 
hoping to blend into oblivion. It 
was a comer near a stairwell. Roll 
was called, and all were found to 
be present. An hour into the warn- 
ing, he rose, meandered through 
a clot of men to the edge of the 
stairs. Suddenly, like a tired ap- 
parition, he was gone. 

At the head of the stairs, he un- 
sealed the door, stepped into the 
corridor, closed the portal behind. 
Carefully, he removed the delicate, 
makeshift spectacles from his 
pocket. They were diamond-like, 
circus-prop spectacles of ghttering 
looking glass and golden wire. 
They worked roughly like a peri- 
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scope SO that the wearer saw a mir- 
ror reflection of what was in front 
of him. 

Sucking in his breath, he swung 
open the outside door and stepped 
onto the black soil. 

The humming of giant wings 
sung above him. 

Slowly, he turned his head to 
the skies. 

The far-parting beams of the 
spirit, the tm'loosd dreams, he 
thought. 

They were spirits and fairies 
above him. They were orange and 
magenta and coffee brown and 
crayon brown and pecan brown. 
They were white and chrome yel- 
low and peach yellow and pear yel- 
low. 

They were thin, and in spots, 
through their silken wings, he 
glimpsed the sun, '‘Daedalus, your 
labyrinth was no more mystifying 
than a single wing of these crea^ 
tures. And Icarus, turn from be- 
side the sun, beauty is not up there. 
Look down and see.'' 

They were dragons of the wind. 

And with his lenses, their eyes 
did not burn him. 

He walked forth, his mouth 
gaping. Other lines from Whit- 
man s “Passage to India" entered 
his mind. 

I mark from on deck the strange 
landscape, the pure sky, the level 
sand in the distance . . • 

Truly, there was something 
about the alien landscape that 
seemed fresh. In the sunlight fil- 


tered through gossamer wings, he 
seemed to see more detail. The 
strange way the chlorophyll was 
formed as a crystalline substance 
within the yellow-green leaves; the 
patterns in the sand that he had 
once considered only chance hap- 
penings. He looked around. There 
were patterns to everything. The 
sky was delicately shaded in a soft- 
hued, artistic effect. There was a 
tasteful blending of all nature — 
something he had never seen be- 
fore. 

He could almost see the rays of 
sun like individual golden rivers, 
beaming into everything, shower- 
ing back when reflected, soaking in 
and disappearing when refracted. 
The world was more real • . . 

The gigantic dredging machines 
• • • 

He saw the mining shafts and 
cranes, recognizing them as dredg- 
ers that sucked the scum of a 
planet, sent the base ores in gross 
tanker ships to run large, smoky 
factories on an over-populated 
Earth where some lived in poverty 
and some in plenty. And they were 
no longer just mining tools . . . 

I hear the echoes reverberate 
through the grandest scenery in 
the world , . . 

From the air, vibrating the mol- 
ecules of his body so that he heard 
with his eyes and ears and mouth 
and nose. So that he tasted the 
notes, the pitched wailings of mel- 
ancholy and joy. So that joy was 
sweet and melancholy bittersweet. 
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The dragons flocked above him 
and sang. 

The music was soundless and 
all sound. It was the trumpets of 
the marching dead and the flutes 
of the living angels. They were 
strange songs. 

Crossing the great desert, the air 
haline plains, I behold the en- 
chanting mirages of waters and 
meadows « . . 

He stumbled over the sand, 
heedless of destination. Every- 
thing was new to him. A thousand 
times before had he looked at it. 
Never had he seen it. 

The dragons sang of it, the why 
of it. The why. 

Careening drunkenly to the mi- 
rages, he dipped his hands in cool 
water and there was no mirage. 
The meadows smelled fresh and 
grassy. They were real. 

A spark within his mind was re- 
lighted; his search had ended. 

Stumbling, laughing, seeing 
and hearing the gossamer butter- 
fly-formed dragons, he reached the 
complex, went inside, and started 
for the shelter door. 

They were all standing there 
looking when he came down the 
stairs. He threw the glasses at their 
feet and laughed loudly. 

“He's insane," someone said. 

“No!" Mare Dante shouted. 
“You're insane. All of you. Crack- 
ier than a box of saltines. You hide 
while all of life waits for you out 
there with the Gods.'^ 


“The dragons?" 

‘The dragons, the Gods. I'm not 
sure yet." 

“Someone grab him," Marshall 
shouted, working his way up front. 

“And you," Mare said. “You are 
phony to the bottom of your being. 
You don't even want to be captain. 
You're afraid of the position. But 
you have to prove yourself; you're 
impotent — " 

' “Shut up!" Marshall screamed, 
his face white. 

“Impotent because once when 
you were eight, your aunt — " 

“Shut up!" 

“I can't. It's in your eyes. God, 
can't the rest of you see it in his 
eyes?" 

“How did you look at the drag- 
ons?" someone asked. 

“Through a mirror." 

“But other men had their eyes 
burned out." 

“Because they could not face 
what they saw in the liquid eyes 
of the dragons. They ‘were not 
killed by strange, burning rays. 
They simply folded and lost their 
souls. But it's beautiful. If you 
have always searched for it, you 
will find it in their eyes." 

“What the hell are you talking 
about?" Abe asked. 

‘The dragons are not consti- 
tuted of matter." 

Abe stepped closer. “Talk sense, 
Mare. For God's sake, you'll be 
committed." 

“When Menchen died, Abe, you 
told me you couldn't understand. 
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You can understand if you will 
only let yourself. Your weight esti- 
mates on the dragons are incorrect. 
The dragons are weightless, for 
they are not formed of matter. The 
life forms on this planet are com- 
posed of what we call abstract 
ideas. The dragons are truth — 
Truth. Truth personified. Through 
them, you can understand why/* 

*'He*s insane.” 

‘‘And there are other life forms 
here we haven’t seen. The dragons 
were the only ones trying to con- 
tact us, to break down our shelter. 
There is an opposite life form liv- 
ing in the ground. We thought 
those desert holes were caves, but 
they are not. There are worms that 
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burrow miles beneath us and fes- 
ter. The worms are Hate. Hate per- 
sonified.” 

Someone reached forward to 
grab him. He struggled and fell. 

Miles below the sands, a long, 
caterpillar thing glowed momen- 
tarily and turned over. 

The floor shook. Almost glee- 
fully, the mob descended and cov- 
ered Mario Dante until black swal- 
lowed and consumed him as he 
muttered lastly — -“Ellen.” 

Upstairs, the pair of discarded 
spectacles clamped to his head, 
Holden Twain stepped forward 
into the outside world, a blaster on 
his hip, determined to seek out ev- 
ery cave, every wormhole. . • • 
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‘you may give them your love but not your thoughts’ is advice 
which most terrestrial lovers have followed, whether purposefully 
or not. But if one partner is not of this Earth, the recognized human 
channels of sense may be only a foreword to a more total— and 
frightening— sort of attachment. 


EARTHWOMAN 

by R. Bretnor 


After they had made love. 
Will Adamson lay back in the lat- 
ticed moonlight that caressed 
them, touching only the curve of 
Halley's thigh with his left hand 
so that they might not yet be com- 
pletely separate, and he let the soft 
arms of Ae summer night possess 
him. Outside the open window, he 
heard the quiet conversation of the 
stream with its sand and stones, 
the shrill song of frogs, the life- 
sounds of small wild creatures — 
a gentle concert which still threw 
the land's pervading stillness into 
bold relief. It was a miracle after 
the noises of the city, the ever- 
present New York din to which he 
only recently had become inured, 
and which he still felt subcon- 
sciously eroding him. 

He lay there thinking about 
Halley and her world, how he had 
met her, how they had come to- 
gether. She had told him all about 


herself, all the Important things at 
least. She was not an out-of-stater, 
as so many were, but her part of 
New York State seemed ever fur- 
ther from the City, as she told it, 
than Chicago or Detroit, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. Her father was a 
country high school principal; her 
mother had taught too, before he'd 
married her. They were quite mod- 
ern, open-minded in a quaint, 
1930-ish sort of way. She had 
dreamed dreams of modelling, had 
found a job as typist-secretary; at 
least it was in advertising, a back- 
door. She had had an aflFair or two, 
experimentally. New York could 
be a lonely place, and you needed 
warmth and closeness, with — with 
someone whom you liked. She had 
giggled. Her name wasn't Halley, 
really. It was Hazel. But Hazel 
hadn't been a name for modelling, 
or for the agency. 

He thought of her. She was tall, 
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nearly as tall as he, and often beau- 
tiful, but she was too well rounded 
to be tlie kind of clothes-horse you 
found in the Bazaar, New York, 
he knew, was full of them. He 
thought of her very much as he 
might have thought of any girl 
back home, of girls whom he had 
loved, who had loved him — and 
pity for her flooded him, pity for 
her youth, her hopes, her beauty, 
her dreadful isolation. 

Sleep touched him gently, as it 
would any man. It carried him a 
little way, washed him lightly 
ashore in wakefulness, picked him 
up again. Vividly, between sleep 
and waking, his own world came 
back to him. *1 know you’re Amer- 
ican, like me,” Halley had said to 
him, *'but I just won’t believe it. 
Will. You’re a mysterious foreigner, 
that’s what you are, from far away. 
Far, far aw ay.” 

And he had thought, “My God, 
what would she say if I came out 
and told her? Told her to count 
die light-years. Told her how I 
have been prepared. What would 
she say if she could really see the 
color of my eyes, and know my 
name?” How strange it was to hear 
her speak of closeness. How . . . 

He drifted into sleep, and 
dreamed that he was back on his 
own world when news of the dis- 
covery W' as being passed from mind 
to mind. Another planet peopled 
by real men! He had been too 
young, then, to realize what it 
meant, but he had shared in the 
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surprise, the jubilation. Now, in 
his dream, all that was overlaid by 
disappointment, which really 
hadn’t come until much later, after 
the first two expeditions had re- 
turned. Then, suddenly, as dreams 
will, this vanished, and he was 
once again a boy, in his first love 
affair, locked in the dual privacy 
of love, soaring, merging, finding 
a new self-completeness in that 
strange sacrificial offering of his 
new identity. 

He wakened suddenly. Alone. 
Alone. Alone. Sweet, golden Sula 
was an infinity away, lost, lost in 
space. So were they all, his people. 
The hard, harsh wall impressed on 
him had cut them off. He was alone 
with his own isolated ego, his ow^n 
mind, cut off completely behind 
that wall which guarded him 
against the maelstrom of horror 
which was this world; the shriek- 
ing fears, the gnashing, gibbering 
hatreds, the hideous agonies and 
terrors of its dumb beasts. He 
thought of the first probing crew, 
breaking orbit to plunge down al- 
most into the slums and stockyards 
of Chicago, and even now he shud- 
dered — even now, when he could 
walk like any Earthman through 
the thick of it and be aware of 
nothing. 

The moonlight shone on Hal- 
ley’s silver skin, and he found his 
hand seeking its warmth for reas- 
surance. Gently, she turned and 
kissed him. Then they lay quietly 
in each other s arms, and spoke in 
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whispers of many little things. 
'^Sweetheart, sweetfieart,” she said, 
"you hush. I want to talk to you 
about myself — ” And she told him 
about a doll named Geraldine, and 
about a ginger cat who purred in 
her ear up in her attic bedroom, 
and how he used to reach it by 
climbing up the ivy and meowing 
at the window to come in. Some- 
times, he*d come back early on a 
winter morning, his fur all cold 
and frosty, his paws like ice, and 
everything inside throbbing with 
warmth and purr. And she told 
him how finally, in his age, the 
cat had died, and then she wept a 
little in his arms. 

How, how can love survive, here 
in this world? his mind cried out. 
And yet — small, fragile, torn and 
twisted — it did survive. That was 
the wonder of it, and that was why 
he had to learn whether the fac- 
ulty which his own people consid- 
ered the fountainhead of love ex- 
isted here. He had lost hope. He 
had read everything available 
about telepathy, the crude experi- 
ments, the pros and cons of it — 
and there was nothing solid, defi- 
nite, nothing which could not be 
explained by sheer coincidence or, 
at the best, by vagrant flashes of 
haphazard intuition. Mind was cut 
off from mind, and man from man. 
There was no contact. 

His mind rebelled at it. 

"Will,'' she whispered, "do you 
like me? Just a little bit?" 

"I like you very much, Halley.” 


"Better than almost anyone?" 

"Better than anyone within a 
billion miles." 

She laughed softly. "Th-that — ” 
Her voice broke momentarily. "I 
guess that’s good enough." 

She held his face between her 
hands and kissed him. "It could be 
I'm falling for you. Will.” 

A week before, he would have 
stiffened suddenly, resisting the 
idea. It was impossible, of course. 
It could not be. How could you 
fall in love with someone whom 
you did not, could not, know? 
Know really, the way that lovers 
knew each other on his world. And 
yet — well, it was strange how 
close he felt to her; stranger still 
how much had been conveyed by 
words, by the illumination of a 
face, the touch of bodies, the shar- 
ing, however fragmentary and in- 
direct, of passion, tenderness. 

He shied from the idea that he 
might be involved emotionally. It 
was impossible. It was ridiculous. 
Now, before long, he would be 
forced to summon his reserves of 
strength, to breach his wall of si- 
lence, and to call dovm to him 
those who would take him back to 
tell about his failure. The wall was 
not impenetrable. The fact that he 
could breach it, that he could call 
for help which, with his people's 
knowledge, would plunge down 
from unseen orbit within minutes 
— that fact had been his anchor- 
chain, his life-line to sanity. But 
now — now he resented it. 
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What had she come to repre- 
sent? A seeking. A refuge. A handy 
substitute for everything he cher- 
ished, for all the real affections, the 
real people, novir an infinity away. 
She was, he told himself, no more 
than a chance reflection of his own 
temporary emptiness, his natural 
human need. 

And yet — 

Yet there was more to her than 
that. There was the courage which 
kept her joyous in a world where, 
according to the natural laws he 
knew, only the callous and insen- 
sate could know joy. There was 
that quality within her which radi- 
ated love where love could be no 
more than a haphazard, stunted 
weed. That was die miracle. That 
was why he had not yet given up. 
He had become familiar with the 
phenomenon at secondhand — 
with all the Albert Schweitzers, 
Florence Nightingales, St. Fran- 
cises — but here, smaller perhaps 
and less majestic, he found it in 
his arms. 

"Halley . . . Halley, Vm fall- 
ing for you too,” he whispered, 
telling her the truth, realizing that 
he lied in the implicit promise. Re- 
alizing that, to her, it would mean 
home, husband, children, perma- 
nence. 

She did not press him for addi- 
tional assurances. Instead, she 
kissed him simply, softly, a curi- 
ously chaste kiss, a kiss of confir- 
mation, a happy kiss. She sat up, 
letting her hair caress him. 
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Shame and confusion rose to 
overwhelm him; he fled from them. 
He reached for her. He drew her 
down to him, and let his body state 
its hot, involuntary truth to drown 
out, momentarily, the echoing lie. 

Will Adamson woke again on 
the rim of dawn, to a night grown 
cool. The silence woke him, and 
again he realized how attuned he 
had become to the City’s never- 
ceasing din. Like a traveller newly 
come ashore, who despite himself 
misses the accustomed pitching 
and rolling of his ship, he missed 
the roar to which his mind’s de- 
fenses had made him deaf. 

Hating it, he felt its absence as 
a ruse, a treachery lurking to catch 
him unawares, defenses down. 
Abruptly, automatically, he braced 
himself — but nothing changed; 
the harmless country silence per- 
sisted evenly. 

He relaxed then, and his 
thoughts returned once more to his 
own world. He thought of every- 
thing his people knew — the long, 
slow opening of the faculty in 
childhood, in adolescence, its care- 
ful guidance from the time when 
it was nothing but a vague aware- 
ness of the emotions of a parent, 
a playmate, or a pet, through that 
most difficult of periods "the sort- 
ing out,” when one had to learn 
how to discriminate between the 
multitude of minds surrounding 
one. He thought of how, some cen- 
turies since, they had discovered 
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how to hear the thoughts, strange, 
alien, indescribable, of beings on 
other planets, clusters, galaxies; 
how, jfinally, they had found that, 
linking minds, they too could 
speak across the terrible gap be- 
tween the stars; how, at least 
partly, they had solved the mystery 
of death and of the dead. His heart 
sank as he recalled these things, 
for each one was a barrier bebveen 
him and Halley, between her peo- 
ple and his own. Again, shame and 
regret flooded over him, for the 
false promise, for the facile lie, for 
the weakness in him which had 
made them necessary. 

Suddenly he saw that all his ob- 
servations, all his deduced conclu- 
sions about her people, about the 
people of this lovely, hideous, con- 
tradictory world, were not enough. 
He had to know. He had to find 
out certainly, before he left. Were 
they or were they not? Were they 
born crippled, incomplete, each 
damned to live his lifelong isola- 
tion? Or was there just a hint, a 
shred, a rudimentary spark which 
could be fostered, fed, developed 
into the flame of full humanity? 

His training, his indoctrination, 
common sense, all told him to leave 
well enough alone, to present such 
data as he had to his world’s sci- 
entists, to wait perhaps for further 
studies to be made, to take the final 
verdict philosophically. 

Halley, beside him, breathing 
slowly and gently in her sleep, 
told him that he could never leave 


unless he knew. He had to. He had 
to know. 

And there was only one way to 
find out. 

, It meant that he would have to 
use his last resource, break his pro- 
tective wall, summon the four who 
waited for his signal, circling 
Earth. It meant that he must try 
to enter Halley’s mind. Whatever 
happened, it meant he could not 
stay. His own mind here, naked 
and alone, could not survive. 

Whatever happened, he would 
lose her, as he had always known 
he would. Perhaps — perhaps 
therell be a glimmering. Perhaps 
I can return. Perhaps — And then 
he recognized the emptiness, the 
foolishness, of that thin hope. For 
there was nothing there. There 
could not be. 

And still he had to know. 

He was chilled now. His skin 
was cold. He was afraid. Method- 
ically, he made himself repeat the 
physical and mental sequence de- 
signed to break his iron condition- 
ing, knowing that when it was 
accomplished the wall would not 
exist, that then he would have sec- 
onds only to brace himself against 
the onslaught of this world, to find 
out about Halley before all his 
strength was needed to keep his 
sanity, to stay alive. 

As he had been trained to do, 
he summoned up in his imagina- 
tion, vividly, that vast experience, 
profound and sacred, transcend- 
ent and ennobling, that linking of 
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all minds to seek the One which, 
to his people, was at once a Mass 
of praise and worship, a confession 
and a shriving, a Communion. 

Then, like a man desperately 
hurling himself against a bolted 
door, he probed. Knowing that it 
would be repelled, his mind lashed 
out with all its energy. 

There were no bolts. There was 
no tight-shut door. Her sleeping 
mind held no impediment. Un- 
consciously, it seized him as he 
plunged, threw him into a vault 
of darkness, whirled him down, 
down, down through years of time. 
It was a vortex lined with lunacy, 
with shrieked blasphemies, with 
acid cruelties and cancerous de- 
testations, with capering night- 
mares, with hopeless yearnings — 
and with love, with love exultant 
and self-sacrificing, love seeking 
and possessing, blind love despair- 
ing, with love magnificent and 
conquering. 

He was swept dovm, heljdessly, 
saved only by his memory of that 
Communion. Then, suddenly, 
time stopped. All was still. There 
were no thought-forms wandering 
in this world, haunting it, raping 
its joy and its tranquility, commit- 
ting their obscenities within its 
bounds. There was a breeze. The 
sky was clear and blue. She was 
seven or eight years old, dancing 
along the sidewalk, thinking of 
gingerbread and cookie-sheets and 
of the gingham dress that Granny'd 
made for Geraldine. He, the in- 
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truder, was part of her and of her 
happiness — so, when it happened,! 
he received its full impact also. 

The faculty awakened without^ 
warning. There was no slow de-i 
velopment, no guidance, no pos-; 
sibility of understanding or adjust-* 
ment. It opened, that was all — : 
and, half a block away, in a 
wretched gutter of a room, a weak 
and vile old man was slowly, al- 
most caressingly, beating a preg-, 
nant cur to death. 

At once, in all its agony, in ev-; 
ery detail, the episode became a 
part of Halley's mind. She halted 
in her tracks. She could not scream 

Halley had whimpered in her 
sleep. Now she awakened, twist- 
ing convulsively, throwing herself 
up to her knees on the bed. Even 
now, her scream was broken ofiF. 
She crouched there, while whole 
minutes passed, staring at him, 
trying to cover herself strangely 
with her hands, trembling uncon- 
trollably. 

He could feel her mind wrestle 
the hideousness of what had hap- 
pened all those years ago — then 
reach out desperately and wonder- 
ingly to the Communion to which 
his own still clung. He felt her ut- 
ter terror, as cold as death itself 
and eons deep. He felt the coming 
of her comprehension, and her un- 
questioning emotional decision. 
He had no time to ask himself. 
What have I done? He had time 
only to understand that she and 
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her people possessed the faculty 
even more fully than did he and 
his, but that they could not use it 
All most of them could do, in order 
to survive, was to become deafened 
to the noises of the city, noises 
which they heard but did not hear. 

They had been doing it for gen- 
erations, for millenia; those who 
failed to do it vanished into insan- 
ity or died. Now, as his own mind, 
inescapably, slid ofiE into shock, he 


felt the immense inborn strength 
within her, rendering her deaf 
again, but consciously — still terri- 
fied, still shaken to the core of her 
being, but with a sense of victory 
and of purpose. 

Twelve minutes later, when his 
friends came down to get him, she 
was sitting like a buddha on the 
bed, cradling him, stroking his 
hair, smiling over him, ready for 
their long, long journey. 
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THE SCIENCE SPRINGBOARD 

MOSQUITO 
by Ted Thomas 


Mosquito research still 
continues on a large scale for the 
very good reason that we don’t 
know nearly as much as you might 
think, or nearly as much as we 
should. Take this yellow fever mos- 
quito, Aedes aegyptu In days kmg 
past, it was an African forest insect, 
breeding in the deep forest far away 
from man. It then began breeding 
in the midst of towns and villages. 
Outside of tropical Africa it lives 
only in close association with man. 
So when Walter Reed and his peo- 
ple found that it caused yellow fe- 
ver, it was pretty easy to eradicate 
it near human habitation. Mod^n 
control methods make it possible 
to eliminate this mosquito entire- 
ly- 

But another type of domestic 
mosquito has everybody baffled. 
These are the Culex mosquitoes, 
and the ones from the tropics are 
slightly different from the ones in 
the temperate zones. Not only that, 
but a Culex species from one city 


will not cross-breed with a sup- 
posedly identical species from an- 
other city. One kind needs blood to 
develop its eggs, another must have 
fruit juices. You can’t get any clues 
from their history, either. Nobody 
knows where they originated. On 
top of all this, these mosquitoes 
have been particularly good at de- 
veloping immunity to our snappiest 
insecticides. It is easy to see why 
mosquito research has not by any 
means eliminated the mosquito. 

If you can’t lick them, join them. 
Instead of trying to wipe out mos- 
quitoes, perhaps we ought to breed 
a few new kinds. Induce mutations 
by chemicals or radiation on a vast 
scale. Turn loose the hardy mutants 
whose bite has a beneficial effect on 
man. If we’re lucky our mutant 
would replace the pesky ones we 
now have, and with every bite 
they’d inject a bit of antibiotic into 
a man. Or we could send the kids 
out to the swamps to play in order 
to get their injections of vitamins. 


The only contact weve had with insects has been an indirect and 
violent one via roUed-up Newsweeks, so we are naturally a bit 
awed by Ted Thomas's plans for mosquitoes (preceding page). 
As for Charles Harness's speculations about the pesky little crea- 
tures . . . well, you won't believe it if we tell it. 
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by Charles Harness 


The monitoring van had 
been following the black limousine 
through the bleak Anatolian coun- 
tryside for half an hour. To avoid 
alarming its quarry, the van was 
trying to stay well behind, nearly 
out of sight. Since dusk was passing 
rapidly into night, this was no 
problem. On the other hand, since 
he was unable to use his own lights, 
it was becoming increasingly dijB&- 
cult for the KGB man to follow the 
road, and he was relieved when the 
headlights of the car ahead 
winked out. He immediately left 
the wheel, picked his way through 
a maze of electronic equipment and 
micro TV screens to the rear of the 
van, and cranked up the infra-red 
periscope. 

‘The car has stopped,” he said. 
“Open the cages, doctor.” 

“Hmph,” said Dr.^Skarav/'Too 
soon, yet.” 


“But the car doors are opening,” 
said the other. “What are you wait- 
ing for?” 

“No, not yet,” said Dr. Skarav 
mildly. “Suppose I let the insects 
go now, and then those people de- 
cide this is not the place to talk in 
private. Suppose they get back in 
the car and leave. Then the whole 
thing is scrubbed. No, we will first 
let them get well away from the 
car.” 

“But they may be already talk- 
ing.” 

“They would say nothing of im- 
portance so close to the car. They 
would assume — and correctly — 
that it is bugged. That is why they 
drove out here. They will talk seri- 
ously only when they are well out 
into the open field.” He continued 
to adjust 4e banks of the TV mul- 
tiplex. 

“Ah, they have stopped walking. 
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I see the beam of a flashlight. Doc- 
tor — 

know. It is time. Just now, I 
have released the insects. They 
should reach the Americans in a 
few minutes. This species is very 
fast — they fly nearly forty kilo- 
meters per hour.” 

''Good. You are using dragonflies 
tonight?” 

"No. Ah, the dragonfly is fast 
and strong, and it’s used to carry- 
ing weight — seizes its prey in 
flight. But it refuses to fly at night. 
No, tonight we use moths.” 

"These moths, they have good 
eyes?” 

"Good enough. Of course, no in- 
sect eye is as efficient as the verte- 
bral eye. It has no lens, and cannot 
focus. It is simply a bundle of 
thousands of hollow tubes, a highly 
expanded version of the light meter 
on your camera. At the bottom of 
each tiny tube is an optic nerve, 
which is active or inactive, depend- 
ing on the amount of light it re- 
ceives. Thus, the aggregate image 
received by the insect and broad- 
cast back to us is a collection of 
several thousand dots, like a screen 
photograph in a newspaper. We 
have to get them up close, of course, 
because insect vision at best is not 
sharp beyond two or three feet.” 

"But each moth has its ovm lit- 
tle TV screen here?” The KGB 
man jerked a thumb at the rows 
of micro-screens. 

'Tes. Each of the several thou- 
sand on-off signals of the com- 
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pound eyes of each moth is repro- 
duced faithfully on the individual 
TV screen for that particular moth. 
And everything is taped, so we can 
replay all or any part of the signals 
later on. Since each eye has an 
angle of vision of nearly 180 de- 
grees, we get a nearly complete 
panoramic view, and this is 
realigned into a plane on the re- 
ceiver for each moth.” 

"Are the moths strong enough to 
carry the — ” here he grinned coy- 
ly bwgs?” 

"Oh, that’s no longer any prob- 
lem,” said Dr. Skarav. "I admit, in 
our early days, our TV transceivers 
were clumsy and heavy. The entire 
unit, including the battery, was al- 
most as big as a collar button, and 
the only winged insects strong 
enough to carry them were the At- 
las and Hercules moths, and these 
were useful only at night. The unit 
was tied to the thorax, and of 
course it was readily detected, par- 
ticularly since the moth itself had 
a ten or twelve inch wingspread 
and inevitably attracted attention. 
Later, we truly miniaturized the 
unit, and finally we learned how to 
imbed it surgicdly in the chrysalis.” 

"The bug is inside the moth?"' 

"Naturally. Now that we know 
how, it’s really quite simple. Shortly 
after pupation the larval tissues be- 
gin to liquefy. At this time, the 
microtransceivers are installed. We 
cut a tiny incision in the pupal 
shell, and in goes the unit. All very 
fast, painless, and sterile. The in- 
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sect is hardly aware of it, and meta- 
morphosis proceeds unhindered. 
The final wing-bearing tissues take 
shape around the equipment. The 
optic nerves integrate readily with 
the electroconductive colloids of 
the receiver, and the transmitting 
section leads to aerial webs which 
become part of the supporting 
veins of the wings. When the lepi- 
doptera emerge, the ‘bug' is com- 
pletely invisible.” 

“But you're not using the big 
moths anymore. Can your little 
moths carry all that weight?” 

“Easily. Nowadays our units 
weigh only milUgrams. The big 
breakthrough in weight reduction 
came when we eliminated the bat- 
tery. We now draw our electrical 
power directly from the nervous 
system of the insect — a few micro- 
watts, small but sufficient. The 
heaviest part of the unit now is the 
metal colloid network necessary to 
parallel all the sensory synapses we 
need to cover — optical, audio, 
touch, and so on.” 

“How are your moths at picking 
up voices?” 

“Fairly good,” said Dr. Skarav. 
“For sound transmission, we are of 
course limited to species capable of 
hearing, and not only that, but of 
hearing a range of vibrations. The 
male mosquito can hear, but even 
if he were big enough, he would be 
useless, because he can detect only 
one frequency — that of the hum 
of the female's wings. So we take 
one of the species with ‘ears' in the 


abdomen or legs. Our moth has ex- 
cellent tympani-type ears in his 
legs. Normally, he uses these to de- 
tect the squeaks of his enemy, the 
bat. Tonight he will use them to 
detect the voices of a different en- 
emy.” 

“What species will they use to- 
night?” asked the American 
courier. 

“Hummingbird hawkmoth,” said 
the agent. 

“That's odd. I collected lepidop- 
tera when I was a boy. That one 
I got out of our tomato patch, back 
in Maryland. I didn't think they 
were found around here.” 

“Quite true. They are not indi- 
genous. They carit use a local 
species. The scent would attract too 
many volunteer male insects from 
the fields. The scent of the female 
moth attracts males from two or 
three miles. Under natural condi- 
tions, a lady moth might expect 
several dozen male callers within a 
few hours. The path is rough along 
here. Use your torch. We'll stop 
over there at the clearing and wait 
for them.” 

“Why are you so sure it’ll be the 
hawkmoth?” asked the American 
curiously. 

“My valet is a KGB. He doesn't 
know that I know, of course. He 
put the scent of the female on my 
jacket this morning. We had the 
analysis from the lab by noon. Gas 
chromatography, you know. Works 
beautifully with nano-traces of 
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highly volatile materials, such as 
the pheromone of the female havi^k- 
moth. Only one-millionth of a 
microgram is needed to attract the 
male, and I think they gave me at 
least ten times that.” 

'*But why make the analysis? 
What difference does it make 
whether you know the species 
ahead of time?” 

‘We have to know the species 
ahead of time to program our de- 
bugger properly.” He laughed. "Al- 
so, after going to all this trouble, 
we don’t want our httle visitors to 
get lost.” He pulled a tiny perfume 
aspirator from his pocket. "A little 
down-wind, a little on your face 
and hands, A httle on me. And 
we’ll save a little for the ‘package.’ 
Meanwhile, let’s set up our own 
monitor. I want to start our tapes 
the instant the first moth appears,” 
He put the case down, unfolded the 
legs, and pulled up the aerial, 

‘‘Do you think they have released 
the moths yet?” asked the Ameri- 
can. 

‘‘Let’s take a look.” The agent 
snapped on the little TV receiver 
in the monitor. The picture came 
on instantly. It showed a shifting 
wobbling view of the interior of Dr, 
Skaravs van. ‘‘There you are, as 
seen by one of their own moths. We 
get a grill effect because the moth 
is looking out from behind a wire 
mesh screen. The adjoining cages 
seem to be empty. I think old Skary 
has just released a couple of 
flights.” 


‘‘And here they come!” whis-. 
pered the American, "What won-, 
derful, lovely creatures.” 

‘They are fast,” said the KGB 
man, bent admiringly over the TV 
screens. "Is that why you chose the 
hawkmoth?” 

"That’s one reason,” said Dr. 
Skarav. "But the main reason is that 
it can hover, motionless in the air, 
like a hummingbird. This helps it 
to read the papers and get a good 
steady view of the objects those peo- 
ple will be handling and dis- 
cussing. But of course, this is not 
the only reason we are using the 
hawkmoth. It tastes with its feet. 
When it ahghts on an object, it 
will radio back a message. If the 
object is metal, the moth can even 
tell us which metal.” 

"But suppose it isn’t metal?” 
asked the other. 

Dr. Skarav turned around and 
smiled in weary amusement. 
‘Tou’re not still trying to catch that 
diamond-making process? I tell you 
there is no such thing!” 

"Not gem-quality,” said the 
agent, carefully leveling the gleam- 
ing little heap with the jewel- 
tweezers. "Nevertheless, good- 
quality bort. Industrial-grade dia- 
monds. And absolutely essential to 
Western technology. This stuff is 
used for truing the abrading tools 
that make our machinery. Also for 
wire-drawing, drilling oil wells, all 
kinds of things. We’d be lost with- 
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out it. The main source is South 
Africa, and you know the problems 
there. And now a process has been 
turned over to us for making bort 
synthetically, from graphite. It's 
cheap, it's simple, and you'll have 
to take it out of the country." 

The American stared at the 
sparkling little heap. "Are you sure 
none of this is getting back to 
them?** 

The agent brushed a bevy of 
moths from his face. He laughed 
shortly and pointed to the monitor. 
"They are receiving exactly what 
we want them to receive. Their 
bugs transmit only what they sense, 
and they sense only what our bugs 
tell them they sense. But I see you 
are not completely up-to-date. 
They use only the bug-within-bug 
system. We go one step farther. We 
use the bug-within-bug-within- 
bug. Which is to say, we infect 
their larvae with certain protozoa 
highly sensitive to electromagnetic 
radiation." 

The American suppressed a 
whistle. "Quite a trick." 

"In some ways, yes. On the other 
hand, many insects conventionally 
harbor protozoa — the malaria- 
bearing Sporozoa in the mosquito, 
sleeping sickness flagellates in the 
tsetse fly, typhus in the louse, and 
so on. Some are beneficial, like the 
cellulose-converting protozoa in 
the gut of the termite. And light- 
sensitive protozoa are of course well 
known — the red 'eye-spot' in the 
slipper paramecium helps it find 


the light, and the same 'organ' in 
Stentor sends it into the shade. 
Light, of course, is simply electro- 
magnetic radiation in the 3500- 
7000 Angstrom range. We use 
protozoa receptive in the micro- 
wave range. The difEerence is mere- 
ly one of degree." 

"But how did we get a transceiv- 
er into a one-celled animal?" 

"It wasn't easy. Actually, our 
first attempts involved placing a 
sub-microscopic crystal of gallium 
arsenide directly within the proto- 
zoan body. But that didn't work, 
because the paramecium simply 
ejected it as foreign matter. Also, 
several minutes were required for 
each insertion — a delicate micro- 
surgical procedure, and we needed 
millions of ^bugged' protozoa. So 
we finally discovered how to alter 
certain genes in the protozoan 
chromosomes to include gallium 
arsenide monomer units, so that 
the surgically inserted structure 
becomes a Mendelian characteris- 
tic inherited by the descendants: 
an artificial mutant, if you will. Af- 
ter we infect Skarav's insect larvae, 
our protozoa form a shell around 
the semi-conductors in the micro- 
electronic chips during metamor- 
phosis." 

"So we jam their broadcasts?" 
asked the American. 

"Nothing so crude. We simply 
superimpose our broadcasts from 
these tapes on what their insects 
would normally pick up and send 
back to their van. That way, Skarav 
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gets a good transcript, but it tells 
him only what we want him to 
receive. If we started jamming, 
they'd stop this kind of bugging and 
develop some other kind that might 
give us some real trouble." 

The American smiled wryly. *1 
know this is progress. But I like to 
remember the old days when a bug 
was something reliable and predic- 
table, like a toothpick in a martini 
olive." 

‘The moths report a very high 
specific conductivity," said Dr. 
Skarav. “Several million times too 
high for diamond. More like gold, 
perhaps alloyed with a little silver 
or copper." 

“Gold?" grunted the KGB man. 
“We are getting good signals from 
several different bugs." He pointed 
to the upper row of TV screens. 
“The American is counting some- 
thing into a bag. Listen to the me- 
tallic clinks. It must be gold coins. 
About twenty pieces." He sounded 
wistful. “They pay well." 

“Twenty-two stones," said the 
agent. He closed the little bag and 
handed it to the American. “Now 
for the process details." He pulled 
out a piece of paper. ‘TouVe got 
to memorize a few things right 
here and now, and then we'll burn 
this. It's supposed to mean some- 
thing to our people back at Fort 
Meade." He began to read. “The 
prime code word is ‘George.* This 
expands into G for graphite • . . E 
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for evaporate • . . O for overpres- 
sure . . 

The courier listened intently. 

“Hear that?" whispered Dr. 
Skarav. “Code word, ‘N-P-K.' The 
audio signal is superb." 

“Ssh!" admonished his compan- 
ion. “Look at the visuals. There's 
a document. What is it? A process 
diagram! Can you make out any 
words?" 

Dr. Skarav frowned at the upper 
bank of micro screens. “Ammoni- 
um nitrate . . .?" 

“That's an explosive! It blew 
Leuna off the map shortly after 
World War I! Wait . . . there’s 
something else. Kainite • . ." 

“That's mineral potassium 
chloride." 

“And there's super . . . super 
« • • 

“Superphosphate," said Dr. 
Skarav. “It's a process for making 
mixed fertilizers. N for nitrogen. 
P for phosphorus. K for kalium, or 
potassium." 

“Then they are fools. Or perhaps 
we are the fools. They discovered 
we were following them. They did 
it to tease us." 

Dr. Skarav demurred. “No, I 
don't think so. Sometimes they in- 
clude a lot of useless information 
just to hide the real message. Wait 
a bit. Something in code may come 
along before it's over." 

“I think I have it letter-perfect 
now," said the American. 
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'Then were through. Or al- 
most.'* The agent flashed one of his 
rare smiles. "1 want to give them 
one more message. This one will be 
in plain-talk." He snapped his 
cupped hand over a moth on his 
jacket sleeve, then held it up, about 
a foot from his face. "Will you turn 
the monitor ofiF, please?" 

Dr. Skarav's great eyes glistened. 
"Hah! You see? Finally a coded 
message. Just as 1 said, that ferti- 
lizer business was merely camou- 
flage." 


His partner was equally pleased. 
"Undoubtedly you are correct, doc- 
tor. HQ will run that code through 
the cryptographic computers, and 
we’ll soon know the secret. I’ll get 
it off to Moscow tonight. How does 
it go, again?" 

Dr. Skarav ran the tape back, 
then began to read slowly and care- 
fully from the general screen 
integrator: 

"Big bugs have little bugs 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little bugs have lesser bugs 
And so on, ad infinitum . . 


Coming ooon 

If a man is killed with a saw, would you call in a carpenter to 
solve the mystery? If a man is murdered by a robot, would you call 
in a robotics expert? Don’t miss J. T. McINTOSH’s THE SAW 
AND THE CARPENTER, a suspenseful novelet about murder in 
space — in our September issue. An unknown science fiction short 
by JACK LONDON is also featured in next month’s issue, on sale 
August 1 . 

The October issue — our 18 th anniversary all-star issue — will 
feature J. G. BALLARD, AVRAM DAVIDSON, SAMUEL R. 
DELANY, FRITZ LEIBER, and a never-before-published story by 
RICHARD McKENNA. 



Tlie C7. S. now spends close to 4 billion dollars a year on manned 
space flight, an expenditure which has not aroused as much op- 
position as might have been expected some years ago. This is es- 
pecially notable in view of the fact that when on occasion the press 
or the public asks, **WhyF* the answer usually boils down to some- 
thing like, "^Because ifs there!* Perhaps this is as good a reason as 
(iny; if goverment financed space flight were abandoned, the 
challenge would remain— and someone would surely take it up. 


THE BUBBLE 

by W. Schutz 


At nine-oh-three p.m., Pa- 
cific time, a meteor struck the near- 
ly completed American space plat- 
form just as it was passing over the 
California coast. The platform with 
its equipment and personnel was 
converted instantly into an enor- 
mous fireball expanding in space as 
it hurtled eastward, producing a 
meteorite shower more intense 
than man had seen for centuries. 

Young lovers exclaimed at the 
beauty of the sight, but many of 
those streaks of bright fire were the 
vaporized bodies of men. There 
had been fifty-two men in and 
about the space platform when the 
meteor struck. 

The first TV and radio an- 
nouncements on California sta- 
tions called attention to '"an im- 


usual meteorite shower,” then the 
phrase became, ‘‘Something has 
happened to the United States 
space platform!”, and almost be- 
fore the shower of luminous de- 
bris had spent itself, the national 
networks were blanketing the 
country with the news that all con- 
tact with the space station had 
been lost and that officials feared 
the worst. 

Lacking current information, 
the broadcasts gave films of past 
launchings and statistics — how 
many billions had gone into the 
destroyed station, how many mil- 
lions of man-hours it had cost, the 
names of the three men who had 
died in the ill-fated moon-landing 
attempt of 1971, the ever-increas- 
ing part played by Deane Aircraft 
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Corporation in all U.S. space pro- 
grams. 

In Lakeland, at four-fifteen 
a.m., a friend s excited phone call 
woke pretty, dark-haired Georgia 
Lighten, secretary to the President 
of Deane Aircraft. Without wait- 
ing for her employers call, she 
dressed, took her car, and drove 
through the warm Florida night to 
the office. She was not surprised 
to find Theodor Deane already 
there, poring over a pile of papers. 

He raised his head when she 
came in and greeted her. 

‘"'Morning, Georgia.” 

“Good morning, sir.” She noted 
the dark shadows under his eyes. 
“Shall I fix you a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes, thanks. Good idea. Then 
get me aU the progress reports on 
the birds we have under construc- 
tion. We may need to put a rocket 
up. We won't find any bodies, but 
Washington will certainly want to 
have a look.” 

While Deane sipped his coffee 
Georgia studied him. She had seen 
him in every possible mood — gay- 
ly taking huge risks and then work- 
ing hke a demon to bring his 
projects through safely, in a tow- 
ering fury at some piece of stupid- 
ity, tensely concentrating on a 
mathematical analysis, crackling 
with excitement as he put his ex- 
ecutive jet down on a field too 
small for it. But never before had 
she seen him look, as now, wor- 
ried and dismayed. Although she 
was thirteen years younger than 


his forty-eight, she longed to take 
his snow-white head, with its one 
raven's wing of black hair, on her 
breast. 

He had converted most of a great 
aircraft empire to the exclusive 
uses of space, and he passionately 
wanted to see men set foot on the 
moon and nearby planets. 

Suddenly Deane looked up. 

“I knew every one of the men 
on that platform,” he said softly. 
‘Two of them came from Deane 
Aircraft.” 

The staff began drifting in 
with late “extras” or a word or two 
of sympathy. Deane quietly put 
most of them to work. By six-thirty 
the phone was ringing nearly con- 
tinuously, and by seven the entire 
office was on hand. There was a 
radio at almost every desk, and 
there were knots of people around 
several television sets. 

A strong public reaction to the 
disaster was setting in. By ten 
o'clock that first morning every 
one of the radio and TV commen- 
tators was more or less critical of 
the government space program. 
Typical comments: The program 
had been far too hasty. Not enough 
time had been taken to study the 
dangers of space before invading 
it on so large a scale. A space sta- 
tion was a “sitting duck,” and it 
would have been far better to try 
to reach the moon and planets 
with small manned probes (de- 
spite the moon tragedy of '71). It 
had cost the taxpayer more than 
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he could afford while tliere was 
still disease, hunger and ignorance 
in the world! 

There was an occasional re- 
mark too — with less logic than in 
other comments — that too much 
work and money had been given to 
Deane Aircraft and that the whole 
thing was Deane's fault somehow, 
while the American public had 
footed the bills. 

Although Deane worked at a 
killing pace that first day to be 
ready to orbit a vehicle and was 
back and forth by helicopter to 
Cape Kennedy twice before eve- 
ning, he was wrong about the 
thing he was most sure of — ^Wash- 
ington did not ask at once for a 
go-and-see mission, Deane finally 
called NASA himself to see what 
was holding things up, and was 
told that no one would authorize 
anything without a great deal of 
further deliberation. After all, they 
said, there was no chance of sav- 
ing anyone or salvaging anything 
after so many hours. Why not 
wait until the matter had been 
thoroughly studied on the ground 
before taking any more risks out- 
side the atmosphere? 

Deane then called Isador Ber- 
^genstein, an old friend in Wash- 
•ington, to find out what was go- 
ing on. 

‘‘Washington is being stoned," 
Tzzy told him. “People are phon- 
ing and telegraphing their Con- 
:gressmen from Ty-Ty, Georgia, 
and Oriole, Nebraska, to tell 'em 


not to spend another dime on 
space. There's talk of organizing a 
march on the White House. Some 
kooks have turned up with placards 
already. There isn't an elected of- 
ficial from You-Know-Who on 
down who'll risk a single vote un- 
til they get this thing figured." 

“I see. You think there's no 
chance of a rescue or salvage at- 
tempt, then, Izzy?" 

“Frankly, no. What's more. I'd 
say space is dead. Better get into 
some other business." 

Certainly in the next few weeks 
the opposition to government 
space activity grew to huge pro- 
portions. There were those who 
said that efforts to invade space 
were against Nature, or against 
other things, but what it boiled 
down to was mostly dollars and 
cents. People, unthreatened for 
years by direct aggression, and not 
particularly prospering, were tired 
of paying the bills and getting 
nothing but an occasional news- 
reel bit. 

For Deane, the clearest indica- 
tor was the price of Deane Air- 
craft stock on the New York Ex- 
change. From the day of the me- 
teor disaster the stock's price had 
gone down steadily. It now stood 
at half its former value and well 
below the stockholders' equity. 

Deane's labor force was busy 
completing parts-contracts for 
space hardware, but there had been 
no demands from Cape Kennedy, 
and no word of any kind from 
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NASA. What if the government 
should get out of space? Deane 
Aircraft would be in trouble. For 
q)ace, the government was their 
only customer. Then, on April 5th, 
the blow fell. 

The President, in a TV appear- 
ance, told the pubhc that an “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” had made it 
clear that the conquest of space 
was currently costing the people 
too much. What we needed, he 
said, was to recognize that the 
needs of national defense had al- 
ready been adequately met, but 
that those of public health, crime 
prevention, education, housing, 
and other equally pressing pro- 
grams had not. The administra- 
tion had therefore decided to turn 
its attention to such matters and 
for the present to trust to the prog- 
ress of pure science to provide the 
means for the solution to the prob- 
lems of interplanetary exploration 
at some later time. He was there- 
fore preparing and sending to the 
Congress a proposal, etc. . . . 

The broadcast was hardly ofiE 
the air before Deane received a 
call from NASA headquarters tell- 
ing him that he should consider 
the “escape clauses” of all space- 
connected contracts as operative 
as of that moment. A team would 
be down to see him within the next 
few days to discuss cancellation 
settlements. 

As he put the phone down, 
Georgia asked, “Trouble, Mr. 
Deane?"' 


'Tes, Georgia. Big trouble. Tm 
going to have to go to Washington 
to try to talk sense into some peo- 
ple.” 

Two hours later he was on his 
way. 

And two days later he was back 
in Lakeland in time to meet a 
three-man team of government 
specialists in the settlement of 
cancelled contracts. 

Deane fought to retain enough 
of his contracts to keep his work- 
ers busy, but the government team, 
although scrupulously fair and cor- 
rect, was inexorable. Time and 
money were allowed to phase out 
certain parts of the work which 
were already “in pipeline'"; specific 
sums were allowed to reconvert the 
Deane plant to the production of 
commercial aircraft (with Deane 
all but refusing to discuss this 
phase); and amounts were set 
aside for settlement, by Deane, in 
a similar manner, with his sub- 
contractors. 

Production personnel were still 
on eight-hour, five-day-per-week 
shifts, but the men knew that it was 
pipeline production and destined 
to run out at any moment. Some of 
the men talked wearily of finding 
other jobs when Deane Aircraft 
began laying ofiE. Ted Deane wor- 
ried with them and for them. 

Once, passing her desk, he saw 
his secretary bending over the mar- 
ket quotations in the Times, 

“Have any Deane Aircraft 
stock, Georgia?” 
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‘Tes sir/' 

'Thinking of selling any?" 

''Be glad to if you need any, Mr. 
Deane." 

"Not exactly what I had in 
mind. But some people might sup- 
pose that, with the government 
getting out of the space business, 
Deane Aircraft stock wouldn't be 
worth much." 

"When a stock is low, my bro- 
ker says, it's time to buy, not sell. 
I've just bought some more, in 
fact. So have nearly all the girls in 
the steno pool." 

"Hm-m. That stock’ll have to re- 
cover now. I can’t let them down, 
can I?" 

Even with layoffs beginning to 
be necessary, Deane hated to con- 
sider reconversion to ordinary air- 
frame production. He could do so 
and give the field stiff competition, 
but to give up space and become 
just another aircraft maker again 
— even if one of the best — meant 
a sort of failure. It also meant re- 
duced production for years while 
sales were built up again; it meant 
layoffs, retraining programs, even 
strikes — things Deane Aircraft 
had never seriously had to consid- 
er. 

He didn't want to consider 
them now. He would rather have 
another try at getting the govern- 
ment back into the game, even if 
only on a reduced scale. But the 
politicians wouldn't take up the 
gauntlet he flung before them. 
Once Deane went so far as to slam 


his fist on the desk of a Very Impor- 
tant Person Indeed and shout at 
him. "Dammit, man, I'd like to 
launch a space platform myself 
and the hell with all of you!" 

The VIPI regarded him with 
porcine calm. "All right," he said, 
"Why don't you?" 

The question was a dash of cold 
water on Deane's temper, but re- 
freshing, somehow, rather than 
chilling. Deane shook hands with 
his man absently and left. 

In Lakeland he called a meeting 
of department heads. There was a 
crackle in the air to which they 
responded, wondering what sur- 
prise the chief had up his sleeve. 

Deane did not disappoint them. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "between 
us we control Deane Aircraft. I, 
for one, am interested in 'going 
for broke!' The company should 
be renamed Deane Spacecraft. I 
doubt if we'd know how to build 
a bird with wings again. Until 
now, though, we have been work- 
ing for Big Brother. We've learned 
how to do the job, but it's been 
the government that has put up 
the money. Now they don't want 
to pay for space any more." 

Deane paused. His people 
looked puzzled. 

"Is there any law of nature," he 
resumed, "that says it has to be a 
government that puts up a space 
platform? What's to keep Deane 
Aircraft from doing it?" 

Everyone tried to talk at once. 
It was Randolph Parker, senior 
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production chief, who gained the 
floor. 

‘1 don't think there's any law 
of nature, Ted," he rumbled, ‘‘but 
there are some laws of common 
sense business that’re pretty hard 
to get around. We've got a giga- 
buck or two. I'm told, but I don't 
know how long we'll keep it. It 
takes more money than we have to 
toss around to put up any kind of 
satellite. Supposing we could af- 
ford it, though. What’s in it for 
the company if we just eat up our 
own capital to buy our own prod- 
ucts?" 

“Oh, come on, Randy," Deane 
said. “Comsat pays, doesn't it? 
There's room for competition right 
there. I can think of a dozen other 
things. So can you. Well-heeled 
universities with astronomy de- 
partments, for instance. TV sta- 
tions, covering the whole country 
and half the rest of the world." 

Jim Briggs, the young head of 
the legal division, spoke up. 

“The laws of nature are not my 
field, but man-made laws are. I 
can see the boys in Washington 
clapping one injunction after an- 
other on us for invading their pri- 
vate precincts. The big bad wolf 
of National Security would be 
howling at your door in no time." 

“Couldn't touch us, Jim, until 
we actually went up there. And 
I'd depend on you to keep them 
ofiF our backs until then. No. I 
think Randy put his finger on it. 
Money. This'll cost a mint." 


Turning to the others, Deane 
continued. “Unfortunately, most 
of us are beginning to have too 
much spare time. Let's use part of 
it to cost the thing out just to see 
if we could swing it. If we try it 
and fail, we go out with a bang in- 
stead of slowly bleeding to death. 
If we succeed, Deane Aircraft will 
be back on its feet. So will space 
exploration. And maybe, even, so 
will American confidence. Let's 
give it a whirl." 

Although loyal to Deane, when 
the meeting broke up, most of the 
conferees had serious reservations. 

Immediately after the meeting, 
Deane took oft on a round-the- 
world swing to see airport manag- 
ers in a score of different coun- 
tries. His company ran Deane Air- 
lines, which operated in them all. 
His idea was to augment the equip- 
ment of control towers so that a 
shoestring tracking network could 
go into operation at once when the 
company decided to go into space. 

In a few places officials stifiE- 
ened and brought out the old 
phrases about “violation of nation- 
-al sovereignty". When it became 
clear that no foreign government 
had anything to do with this 
scheme, that Deane was putting 
money into their airports on a 
gamble, that it would cost them no 
political concessions, and that it 
could not be talked around to 
something else they would rather 
have, such as new vehicles for 
their armies, they capitulated. 
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When he returned from the trip, 
Deane found the designs and esti- 
mates for the commercial satellite 
ready. The price was astronomical. 
By using every dollar of liquid as- 
sets, mortgaging, and borrowing 
heavily it might be possible to 
raise the price of the satellite itself, 
but this left nothing to launch it, 
man, or maintain it. 

Deane took this in at a glance 
when Georgia spread the draw- 
ings and cost sheets before him. 
He looked at her and sighed. It 
wasn’t too bad a try. The govern- 
ment had spent four and a half 
billion on the platform which the 
meteor had demolished. Even 
though Deane Aircraft now had 
the benefit of the costly research, 
testing, and redesigning that had 
gone into that monstrous expendi- 
ture, it had been foolish to expect 
that he could orbit a space station 
for peanuts. He stared at the draw- 
ings for a long time. 

The drafting department had 
done a beautiful job. He put one 
gouache ‘‘artists conception” on 
his desk and leaned over it. It 
showed the familiar wheel, nearly 
completed, as the government’s 
platform had been. None of the 
parts in the drawing were cut 
away to show interiors, but enough 
^surface skin was still lacking to 
leave a clear idea of the arrange- 
ments. Tiny space-suited figures 
floated in attitudes that showed no 
orientation due to gravity, giving 
thfi-JinpreiSiDn that the drawing^ 


was now one way up, now anoth- 
er. The background showed an im- 
mensity of stars on a faintly lumi- 
nous depth of blue-black. Deane 
at last pushed the drawing aside, 
laid a sheaf of photos of African 
grass huts upon it, and indicated 
the stack with a wave of his hand. 

“Here, Georgia,” he said, “have 
the space station framed, and one 
of these African pictures blown up 
to the same size as a companion 
piece. Opposite ends of the cen- 
tiuies, and both circular. 
They’ll make a nice souvenir.” 

Georgia leafed through the pile. 

“All taken in the same place?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “that’s the odd 
part. Those huts were built by dif- 
ferent tribes, speaking different 
languages, living in different parts 
of Africa, and unaware of each 
other’s existence. That’s why I 
photographed them. They look as 
though they had been built by the 
same man, yet the only thing the 
tribes had in common was hard- 
ship. Strange, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose it’s because they’re 
so poor that their huts are so much 
alike,” Georgia said. 

^‘Howso?” 

“Well ... it looks as if they 
are all located in nearly desert 
country where building material 
must be hard to find. So, their huts 
are round. I don’t know if they 
have reaUy figured it out mathe- 
matically, but a circular wall en- 
closes the greatest amount of space; 
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for the least amount of material. 
Isn’t that so?” 

‘Tes, that’s true.” 

‘'Of course, if, like us, they were 
building their huts in space, for 
the same reason their huts would 
have to be spherical, wouldn’t 
they? And with light, porous walls 
like straw all ’round to keep off the 
sun, instead of just on top.” 

Suddenly Deane looked as if he 
were about to pounce. He was al- 
most glaring at her. 

“How’s that? Go over that again, 
will you. No! Never mind. I’ve 
got it.” 

“Why, Mr. Deane! What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing. Nothing, Georgia, my 
girl. Only that you have just saved 
the Deane Aircraft Corporation’s 
space platform!” 

He charged into the outer of- 
fice among the astounded stenos, 
gave instructions to the switch- 
board girl to call a crash meeting 
of all department heads, then, with 
his spectacular black and white 
hair in wild disarray, rushed back 
into his office. 

“Throw out this junk, Georgia,” 
he said, indicating the cost sheets 
and drawings. “I’ve had a brain- 
storm. I’m going to build a spheri- 
cal space platform!” 

“Surely, Mr. Deane, you’re not 
going to scrap all that hard work 
and start over again? I thought the 
wheel-type station was worked out 
as the most practical.” 

“Have to scrap it. I hate to — 


it’s beautiful and the gang have 
every right to be proud of it. But 
it costs too much. So out it goes.” 

While Deane was helping his 
secretary to carry the piles of 
drawings and papers to the outer 
office, die -first of the department 
chiefs, Randolph Parker, arrived. 
The others followed quickly, and 
within ten minutes they were all 
assembled. 

The moment they were seated 
Deane began, without preliminar- 
ies. “First I want to thank you for 
your part in the preparation of the 
estimates on the difficulties and 
costs of launching our own satel- 
lite. It was a fine job, but we can’t 
do it. The cost is too high, as I 
guess we knew when we started. 

“The reason we can’t get the cost 
down is because we are using con- 
ventional ideas and still thinking 
in terms of government contracts 
and very large sums of money. I 
have another idea, however, and I 
want to discuss it with you. 

“With the hardware we have on 
hand we could launch an Echo- 
type balloon this week. The hard- 
ware belongs to the U.S., techni- 
cally, but the government would 
let us have it for less than scrap 
value if we were willing to shorten 
our pipeline. 

“Now I know an Echo balloon 
is not a space platform. The first 
micro-meteor would let the air out 
of it and leave its crew in space 
suits, and in trouble. To say noth- 
ing of radiation. 
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'‘But two balloons, one inside 
the other, with a layer of foam 
plastic between them would be a 
space platform! If the plastic re- 
mained semi-fluid it would stop 
most micro-meteors and seal the 
punctures of the few that got 
through. If the foam contained a 
bit of lead in solution or in sus- 
pension, it would also serve as ra- 
diation shielding. 

“What s more, it would be a 
self-constructing space platform. 
One telecommand will inflate the 
outer balloon. Another would crack 
capsules on the inner surface of 
that balloon, setting off a chemical 
reaction to produce islands of 
foaming plastic. Never mind about 
the stuff running down the walls 
of the balloon. In free fall, where's 
dovm? A third telecommand 
would release tailor-made atmos- 
phere from compression cyhnders 
to fill the inner balloon which 
would, in filling, iron out the 
foam plastic to a uniform thick- 
ness between the two balloon skins. 

“Echo One, launched in 1960, 
was 100 feet in diameter. That's 
well over half a million cubic feet 
of enclosed space. A small ofl&ce, 
twelve by twdve with a nine-foot 
ceiling, contains thirteen hundred 
cubic feet. You could put four hun- 
dred offices in an Echo-sized bub- 
ble. A sphere twice the diameter 
of Echo One contains eight times 
as much room. We could give each 
of a thousand people a private 
bedroom, a private oflBce, and still 
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have five hundred labs or work- 
shops in it. 

“I know this raises a lot of prob- 
lems. Some of them have analogs 
in the plans for the wheel-type sta- 
tion. Others haven't. It's to discuss 
these problems and to see if we 
can put up the Bubble where we 
couldn’t have put up the Wheel 
that I have called you in." 

The moment Deane stopped 
speaking the men began to raise 
objections. Deane answered them 
all with the bristling, joyful enthu- 
siasm for which he was famous. 

The biggest problem was stiH 
finance. Assuming the bubble sta- 
tion were practical — and some 
felt that it was a lot to assume— 
could Deane Aircraft build, 
launch, and man the station with 
the resources at its command? Sev- 
eral hours and packs of cigarettes 
later, it was decided that, finan- 
cially at least, the scheme was 
plausible. The meeting broke up 
with each man assigned to some 
phase of the work of making a pa- 
per mock-up. 

While Georgia tidied the oflBce, 
Deane scratched figures on his 
desk blotter. It was going to take 
a lot of comer-cutting to make a 
success of this gamble. Despite the 
enthusiasm with which he had 
tried to infect the meeting, Deane 
was worried. The time was past 
when he could risk his empire on 
an untried idea. For one thing, 
the empire was no longer his 
alone. It had grown greatly and in 
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doing so had brought in stock- 
holders who looked to their divi- 
dends for their livelihood. There 
were thousands of workers* fami- 
lies who depended upon continu- 
ing jobs at Deane Aircraft. Per- 
haps he hadn*t the right to stick 
stubbornly to spacecraft when the 
government itself was clearly 
abandoning them and at the same 
time giving him an opportunity to 
reconvert. 

"Sir." 

Deane started. 

"Yes, Georgia." 

"Before we leave, might I make 
a suggestion?" 

"Lord, yes. Your last suggestion 
gave our space program a transfu- 
sion." 

"Oh, I didn*t think it was that 
important. But it has just occurred 
to me that the capsules that weVe 
been using to put men in orbit for 
years — since die Gemini missions 
— are really orbiting airlocks." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Well, when they’re pressurized 
the men can live in them without 
space suits. Then, when they want 
to go out, they pump the air into 
cylinders and open the doors. 
When they’ve finished their work 
in space, they come back in, close 
the doors, and fill the capsule up 
with air again. That’s an airlock, 
isn’t it?" 

Deane nodded without inter- 
rupting her. 

"So you don’t really need air- 
locks to get into and out of the Bub- 


ble, do you? You just rendez- 
vous with it, dock your capsule to 
a docking ring, and when the pres- 
sure is the same on botli sides of 
the ring, you open a hatch in it, 
come into the Bubble, take off your 
space suit, and there you are. Later, 
if you want to go into space from 
the Bubble, you just go by way of 
the docked capsule." 

"Georgia, you’ve done it again! 
You’ve just cut another chunk out 
of the expenses of this operation. 
If you’ve got any more ideas, for 
Pete’s sake, let’s have them." 

"Well, I did think of something 
while you were talking about the 
number of offices you could put in 
the enclosed space in a 200-foot 
bubble." 

"Goon." 

"I’m sure you don’t mean to put 
a thousand people in the station, so 
you wouldn’t need all those offices 
and ah — bedrooms. But you 
would need some privacy now and 
then, and I wondered about parti- 
tions and the shapes of rooms and 
that sort of thing. If there’s no 
weight you don’t need furniture — 
beds, chairs, and so on — and noth- 
ing has to be very strong, does it?" 

"Strong enough to stand getting 
bumped now and then. There’s stiff 
inertia, you know. But, no, once 
they’re up there, things don’t have 
to be very strong." 

"Then offices and bedrooms and 
any other kind of rooms could be 
almost as fragile as soap bubbles 
and could be stuck to the surface 
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of the inside of the Station with 
tape, couldn't they? And the walk 
could be made of two thin layers 
of film — opaque, when necessary 
— quilted together and blown up 
like beach mattresses with a httle 
hand pump, or even just by blow- 
ing in them like toy balloons. You 
could even make some equipment, 
which would otherwise be much 
heavier, in the same way with air- 
fiUed film sandwiches." 

Deane whistled with astonish- 
ment." 

'‘Go on, Georgia. Go on!" 

Georgia gave a little laugh. 

“All the rest of the interior space 
would be free. Anything you 
wanted to stay put could be an- 
chored with lines no heavier than 
thread. You could anchor yourself 
to the wall or floor in the same way 
when you wanted to sleep or work 
at a particular piece of equipment. 
And for putting things away, you'd 
have transparent bags of film with 
a couple of tabs of sticky tape to 
anchor them where you wanted 
them. Most of the time you, your- 
self, would be floating like a bird, 
or like a fish in clear water. You 
could fly or swim as they do too, 
and no danger of getting stranded 
in midair with nothing to push 
against." 

“That so?" Deane grinned de- 
lightedly. “How do you solve that 
one?" 

“Why, in a gravityless place like 
that, a little hand-cranked centri- 
fugal blower of light plastic, 
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clipped to your clothing like a 
brooch, with jet tubes leading to 
your shoulders or elbows would be 
enough to get around with. Little 
squid in the ocean get up a surpris- 
ing speed that way. It might not be 
so efficient in air, of course, but it 
would do." 

Georgia was on her feet looking 
as though at any moment she might 
illustrate what she meant by flying 
about the office. 

“When I put it in words," she 
said, “it sounds like fairyland. 
Makes me wish I were a part of the 
crew." 

“Georgia," Deane chuckled, 
“your fairyland is saving the firm 
heaven knows how much money. 
You make me feel that any minute 
now ril break a long-standing rule 
and kiss a valuable secretary." 

At this point a light feminine 
cough was heard just inside the 
office door. Lillian Deane was 
standing there lighting a cigarette. 

“If the money saved amounted 
to a really good chinchilla evening 
wrap,” Mrs. Deane drawled, “I 
don't suppose I should mind, al- 
though I don't think I'd care to 
watch.” 

Georgia, to her annoyance, felt 
the blood mount from her throat to 
her hair line, and hastily gathered 
up notebooks and the contents of 
an “out basket" and fled. 

“What brings you down here at 
this hour, Lillian?" Deane said. 

She settled herself in an arm- 
chair across from his desk and 
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fitted her cigarette in a holder be- 
fore answering. Deane considered 
her with detachment. It would be 
difficult to find a more smoothly 
turned out woman than Lillian 
Deane. She was currently what the 
fashion pundits were calling an 
ice-blonde and, with her pallor and 
studied impassivity, it suited her 
almost too well. Her clothes had 
that simplicity of deep-flowing 
water that only a couturier of the 
first rank could achieve. Her limbs 
were long and finely drawn; her 
figure was a matter of flawless pro- 
portions — nothing so vulgar as 
curves. Deane noted that she wore 
with her cocktail dress a diamond 
bracelet which she had bought 
against his advice and for much 
too much money. She saw him eye- 
ing it and smiled faintly. 

**V\e come to remind you, Ted 
— once more — that you also have 
social obligations. This evening, 
for example, IVe given the hostess 
to understand that you would ap- 
pear, and, as it*s a cocktail, you 
could appear for at least a few of 
your precious minutes — no matter 
what other plans you and your sec- 
retary might have.'' 

Ignoring the last phrase, Deane 
said, 'Tour hostess, if I remember 
correctly, is Mrs. Kithering, who 
talks continually about art without 
knowing the first thing about it. 
Her husband, a distinguished polo 
player, has given up seriously try- 
ing to squander his wife's grand- 
father's money as 'too overwhelm- 


ingly tiring.' He will probably not 
be at the party either. I have that 
much in common with him. With 
most of his wife's guests I have 
nothing in common whatever." 

''Ted, I wish you wouldn't 
attempt to be funny about my 
friends." 

''You've missed the point entire- 
ly, Lillian. There is no humor in- 
tended. I have simply no time for 
people hke the Kitherings, and if I 
were to waste my time with them 
— especially now, good Lord! — we 
might very well wind up below the 
minimum income necessary to be 
invited at all. And I'm sure you 
wouldn't care for that." 

'Tou use your pronouns care- 
lessly, dear. You might suffer from 
vanishing income, Ted, but I be- 
lieve rm well provided for. At least 
Briggs thinks so. And that brings 
up another point — my Deane Air- 
craft stock." 

''What about it?" 

"Jim Briggs told me the other 
evening that it had dropped to 
hardly more than a third of its 
value. He says that it may go so 
much lower that I should ask you 
to arrange a trust in my name pay- 
ing fifty or sixty thousand a year if 
I want a secure old age. I detest 
thinking of old age, but I do like to 
be able to buy pretty trinkets when 
I want them." At this she held up 
the bracelet and jingled it before 
her husband's eyes. 

Deane wondered why the head 
of his legal department offered 
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financial advice to his wife, but did 
not raise the question. Briggs was 
young and a shade too smooth, but 
an able man. He would hardly have 
gone out of his way to tell Lillian 
exactly how easily she might 
feather her nest with certain pow- 
ers of attorney and certificates of 
joint ownership. Lillian had prob- 
ably been asking questions to 
which Briggs saw no harm in giv- 
ing answers. Still, with large 
amounts of money, you never 
knew. He*d have to have a chat 
with Briggs later. He shrugged. 

'1 hardly think you need worry 
about an uncomfortable old age, 
Lillian,” he told her. ‘'Meanwhile, 
as you and Briggs agree, you are 
pretty well provided for.” 

“With things I can't turn easily 
into cash if I want.” 

“I should hope not, Lil. And if 
you're thinking of disposing of any 
of your stock. I'd prefer that you 
don't just now, if you don't mind.” 

“I'll try not to,” she said. “I do 
need some new evening things, 
however.” 

“How much?” Deane said, tak- 
ing out his checkbook. 

“Five will do, I think.” 

“Five hundred?” 

“Don't be silly, darling. Thou- 
sand.” 

Deane wrote a check and 
handed it to her. It was for one 
thousand. She glanced at it expres- 
sionlessly and tucked it into her 
handbag. 

“Since you're being difficult this 
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evening,” she said, “I suppose you 
won't show up at the Kitherings' 
either?” 

“At another time I might — ^not 
for love of the Kitherings, but to 
please you. But tonight, I'm sorry 
dear, I simply haven't time.” 

Lillian Deane gathered her furs 
about her shoulders, stubbed out 
her cigarette, and arranged her 
features in their usual expression 
of cool composure before leaving 
her husband's office. Deane did not 
miss the hard glitter in her eye that 
in another woman might have been 
relieved in noisy fury. 

The following day Deane took 
Briggs to lunch, and while they 
were sipping their pre-luncheon 
martinis, raised the question of his 
wife's finances with him. 

“Jim,” he said, “Lillian told me 
yesterday that you were advising 
her on her holdings. She said you 
thought she was pretty well pro- 
vided for.” 

“She certainly is.” Briggs' ex- 
pression was apparently frank, al- 
though Deane was observing him 
narrowly. “With the large amounts 
of the firm's assets in her name, 
plus the stock in your joint names 
and what she owns outright, if any- 
thing were to happen to you, she 
would be Deane Aircraft. I know 
you gave her these things for tax 
purposes — some of them at my 
suggestion — but, of course, they 
strengthen her position in an es- 
tate setdement.” 

“She also mentioned a setde- 
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ment that would give her a secure 
income,” Deane said. '*She told me 
this was your idea.” 

”Quite right, Ted. She’s used to 
wealth, and if you were to — ah — 
leave us, she would be in charge of 
the company, but without cash for 
quite some time. Unless she 
wanted to dispose of some of her 
stock. Which, I don’t have to point 
out, would be bad for the company 
right after losing its guiding spirit.’" 

‘'Hm-m. Yes. I see.” 

'I’ll go further, Ted,” Briggs 
went on. "With the government 
getting out of space, and with your 
trying to launch a space platform 
yourself — or at least delaying re- 
conversion if you don’t decide to 
do that — the wolves may begin to 
gather at any moment. Under the 
circumstances it would be a good 
thing for both of you to have some 
capital invested in some other in- 
come producer. I’ll also say, con- 
sidering your supposed nearly 
equal interests, that you should get 
Mrs. Deane’s approval, in writing 
for the sake of appearances, before 
the company takes any financially 
dangerous steps.” 

Deane was impressed with 
Briggs’ frankness and decided that 
he had been unreasonably suspi- 
cious. He turned the conversation 
to other matters for the remainder 
of the meal. 

The plans and cost estimates of 
the bubble satelhte were roughed 
out and ready for discussion a few 
days later. The group about the 


conference table was the same as at 
the last meeting except for the addi- 
tion of the chief accountant. As 
they settled in their places, Deane 
scanned their faces. Most of them 
were old friends and all of them — 
except for the accountant — were 
major stockholders. They’d control 
so much of the stock, in fact, that 
when they reached a decision, a 
subsequent directors’ meeting to 
confirm it was hardly more than a 
formality. Deane wondered what 
their decision would be today. 
There wasn’t the same air of pessi- 
mism as at the previous meeting, 
but neither was there a marked air 
of confidence. When the meeting 
was called to order it was Ran- 
dolph Parker who spoke first. 

"I think it can be done, Ted,” he 
said. 

Deane felt a surge of excitement. 

"But,” Parker went on, "a lot of 
the others don’t.” 

A glance around the table 
showed that opinion was fairly 
evenly divided. 

"The problem is money, Mr. 
Deane,” the chief accountant said. 
"With the new configuration — a 
plastic bubble, that is — the com- 
pany can build it. Also, by extend- 
ing our borrowing on the prospects 
of future earnings of the Comsat 
type, we can launch it. We can 
even, by depleting our reserves 
past the danger point, man it. But 
there is absolutely no margin for 
error. Every launching must be per- 
fect and every rendezvous must 
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succeed, or the whole project is en- 
dangered. 

“But unfortunately, Mr. 
Deane,'" the accountant continued, 
mopping his brow with a large 
white handkerchief, “after having 
done all that, without a large in- 
jection of new capital we can 
thereafter neither operate it, ser- 
vice it, nor maintain it/' 

Further discussion made it plain 
that, regardless of the favorable or 
unfavorable bias of the particular 
speaker, these were the facts of the 
case. Deane tossed the ideas of 
Georgia Lighton and some money- 
savers of his own into the discus- 
sion, but they could only make pos- 
sible the very minimum margin for 
error, not substantially change the 
situation. Deane rapped for atten- 
tion at last. 

“Friends," he said, “Mr. Clark 
has mentioned ‘a large injection of 
new capital' and there is a way to 
obtain it. Back in the days when 
the company was small, ‘Deane Air- 
craft' meant that I owned it. But 
since then you and others have fur- 
nished injections of new capital 
from time to time, and now it's no 
longer small. It could become larger 
still if we sold additional stock 
to the public. I, for one, think 
there are enough people who still 
believe in space to furnish that 
new capital — and I believe I can 
get them to do so. Since I can no 
longer make such a decision uni- 
laterally, the question is, will you 
join me?" 


Jim Briggs spoke up. 

“It might be done, all right. But 
it would be a gamble, leaving us 
with another gamble on our hands 
— that of the space station itself. 
In addition, our ‘ownership' of the 
firm would be diluted, and to make 
the sale of a large public issue at- 
tractive you'd have to offer stock 
below the market, and the price is 
already too low. I say reconvert to 
straight aircraft production and 
forget interplanetary space for 
down-to-earth common sense." 

Randolph Parker's heavy bass 
voice cut through the ensuing bab- 
ble. 

“That common sense of yours is 
not so terribly sensible, Jim," he 
said. “Reconversion will take us 
at least three or four years, by 
which time, what with continuing 
costs, layoffs and all, Deane Air- 
craft will be a small outfit again, 
and that stock of yours will be just 
about worthless. For my part. I'd 
rather go broke trying something 
worthwhile than sitting on my 
hands." 

The meeting at once split into 
two factions and it was only by vig- 
orous gavel pounding that Deane 
was able to prevent a shouting 
match. 

“Let's take a vote on it," Deane 
said. 

“Secret ballot?" someone asked. 

“If you wish." 

“There's an even number of us." 

“I’ll abstain to avoid ties," Deane 
said. 
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'Tair enough/' 

The men wrote ‘‘reconversion" or 
‘‘space platform" on slips of paper 
and passed them to the chief ac- 
countant. Deane watched in si- 
lence as the two small piles of shps 
grew. He found that his hands 
were actually trembling and 
pressed them against the table to 
keep them still. The accountant 
glanced at a pair of figures on the 
pad before him and announced, 
“Ten for reconversion; thirteen for 
the space platform!" 

Deane lost no time getting the 
stock offer before the public. Days 
later he had bought TV time in all 
the major chains and was on the 
air with a well-planned program. 

The program opened with 
Deane's head and shoulders against 
a midnight sky. His shock of white 
hair with the wide black streak 
commanded instant attention 
against such a background. He be- 
gan speaking softly but firmly. 

“I am Theodor Deane," he said, 
and the starry background faded 
into a photomural which began to 
flow slowly past while he talked. It 
showed huge hangars with seem- 
ingly endless assembly lines, power 
plants, rolling mills, wide wheat 
fields, forests of timber, all unob- 
trusively identified as parts of the 
Deane financial empire. Against 
this display of power, only Deane 
could have held the audience's at- 
tention. 

He talked of battles and adven- 
ture, love and security, science and 


power — and of money. Just as peo- 
ple were beginning to ask “What's 
the point?" he told them. 

“This rolling panorama behind 
me is my capital. I control it all. I 
intend to put it all behind a ven- 
tiure to help men take one of their 
first firm steps toward the stars. I 
intend to build and operate a pri- 
vate space platform. 

“I will not do this out of fear 
that someone will threaten my se- 
curity. Neither will I do it extrav- 
agantly with the money of people 
whose only benefit from it is vague 
and incidental. I will do it by hard- 
headed, well-understood business 
principles for the purpose of mak- 
ing money from the sale of useful 
services. Those who are willing to 
share the risk with me will share the 
profits. 

“Tomorrow you will see an an- 
nouncement in your local paper of 
the sale of stock in a company to 
be known as Spacecraft, Incorpor- 
ated. It will own outright all that 
Deane Aircraft represents. I and 
my associates will retain con- 
trolling interest. But we need your 
money and your confidence. There- 
fore the shares of Spacecraft, In- 
corporated, will be sold to the 
public at two thirds the value of 
Deane Aircraft stock. Shares will 
be sold only to individuals, and no 
one shall own more than ten. 
Lastly, sales will begin tomorrow 
at noon and will end seventy-two 
hours later. If you wish to buy a 
part of this venture after that time, 
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you may — but at a higher price. 
You may read more about it in your 
morning papers. Good night.” 

The next day the papers carried 
a more or less standard announce- 
ment of the formation of the cor- 
poration, listing its aims, structure, 
initial capitalization, etc. 

If the financial page announce- 
ments were routine and dry, the 
news coverage was anything but 
that. Deane was called everything 
— saint, sinner, genius, fool, phi- 
lanthropist, trickster. Most of the 
papers, anticipating a crackdown 
by the Federal Government, were 
unfavorable. Deane, they said, was 
unbreakably bound by government 
contracts and by security regula- 
tions. They said he could never do 
it, that only governments had the 
kind of money required. They said 
that people had lost too much in 
space already. This, oddly enough, 
was what sold the stock. Before 
this, people told themselves, we 
never had a chance of getting it 
back, regardless of success or fail- 
ure — now, perhaps, we do. 

Then, as the seventy-two hours 
ticked away, the applications and 
letters began arriving, forwarded 
in bags and carloads from the 
brokerage firms which had handled 
the sales. Thousands, then hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. At the 
end of the seventy-two hours the 
issue was completely sold out, and 
•the stock jumped five points on the 
open market. 

On the morning of the fourth 
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day, also, a delegation of high- 
ranking government officials, in- 
cluding a three-star general from 
the Pentagon and a gentleman 
from the President’s office, called 
on Deane. 

The gentleman from the Presi- 
dent s office was brief and to the 
point. Deane was forbidden to un- 
dertake any venture whatsoever in 
space witout the permission and 
control of the Federal Government. 
To do so would be a violation of 
national security equivalent to 
treason. Injunctions would be is- 
sued at once if Deane so much as 
lifted a finger to put an unauthor- 
ized satellite into orbit. 

”Do I understand,” Deane de- 
manded, “that a law has just been 
passed to that specific eflFect?” 

“Don’t talk foolish, boy,” the gen- 
eral said. “We can make the exist- 
ing security laws fit you like a 
straight-jacket. Try us and see!” 

Deane was grim. “Well, now,” 
he said, “before you start to tailor 
that jacket Pm going to fill you in 
on a few facts. Political facts.” 

The group before him tensed 
slightly. 

“In the last three days,” Deane 
went on, “I have sold twenty-five 
million shares of stock to five mil- 
lion individuals. Five million peo- 
ple from every State in the Union, 
and every one of them of voting 
age. Distribution by political 
party: about even. I don’t have to 
remind you gentlemen, naturally, 
that this is an election year, or that 
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a political embarrassment started 
now would have time to reach its 
juiciest proportions by November. 

*‘Now then. If — I say if — any- 
one were foohsh enough to oppose 
a project as popular as this has 
proved to be . . Deane bran- 
dished a folder labelled Statistical 
Analysis of Spacecraft Sales. . I 
know my way around well enough 
both to find out who it might be 
and to make sure that a great many 
other people find out too.” 

Here the gentleman from the 
President’s oflBce leaped to his feet, 
his face crimson. 

**Are you daring to threaten the 
United States Government with 
blackmail?” he shouted. 

'1 am not,” Deane said, icyly. '1 
am pointing out what I will do to 
anyone, elected by the people of 
the United States, who takes it 
upon himself to oppose their clear- 
ly expressed interests.” 

The general was about to jump 
to his feet also when a heretofore 
silent member of the group spoke 
up. 

*'Gus! Billl” he said. '‘Be quiet 
This is serious.” 

'Thank you, Mr. Riccioli,” 
Deane said. Then, picking up a 
second folder, "One more item, 
gentlemen. This is a hst of certain 
selected Spacecraft stock purchas- 
ers. It contains, among others, the 
names of almost every member of 
the House of Representatives and 
those of neariy two thirds of the 
Senate!” 


The silence was finally brcAen 
by Mr. Riccioli, who gave a dry 
chuckle. 

"I believe we all see your point 
Mr. Deane.” He stood up and came 
to the desk. "May I be one of the 
first to wish you success in your 
new venture?” And, turning to the 
others, "Shall we go, gentlemen?” 

Riccioli was the last to leave the 
room. As he did so he paused. 

"Did you put my name on that 
'selected list’ of yours?” 

"It’s there,” Deane said. "That's 
what gave me the idea.” 

"Just a small speculation, you 
imderstand,” the other said, and 
left. 

The summons to a Congres- 
sional hearing did not arrive for 
several days, but when it did Deane 
appeared promptly and was han- 
dled courteously and firmly. 

Deane was informed in the first 
five minutes that should the Con- 
gress find his actions or proposed 
actions even slightly prejudicial to 
the interests of the United States, 
prompt and vigorous steps would 
be taken to stop him. The re- 
mainder of the hearing was devoted 
to determining whether there was 
any danger that classified infor- 
mation would be compromised or 
"aid and/or comfort” given to an 
enemy of the United States. They 
were quite thorough about this. 

Deane’s response was to remind 
his questioners that, not having 
been an employee of the govern- 
ment, he had had access to infor- 
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mation only of a low classification 
and then only on a ‘‘need to know"' 
basis. Upon the cancellation of his 
contracts, even this material had 
been surrendered to the govern- 
ment. 

The committee, after a brief pri- 
vate session, informed Deane that, 
so far as the Congress was con- 
cerned, he might squander his for- 
tune in any manner he saw fit. 
They added the warning that 
should any foreign government 
take exception to his activities the 
United States would take such ac- 
tion as the situation demanded, 
but that such action would not ex- 
tend to reheving him of full re- 
sponsibility. 

The new firm. Spacecraft, In- 
corporated, went immediately into 
high gear. Simple though a bubble 
satellite might seem, there was a 
great deal still to be planned. 
Smaller bubbles on the inner wall 
of the outer skin, for example, 
would, by preventing the foam 
from occupying their sites, provide 
portholes when later filled with 
radiation-damping, non-freezing 
liquids. Parts of an eventual algae 
farm would be incorporated in a 
network of fine plastic tubing next 
to the outer skin. Georgia Ligh ton's 
idea of interior rooms of film-and- 
air sandwiches was refined to in- 
clude additional raw material for 
later constructions, with supplies 
of epoxy adhesives, fine nylon 
cords, etc., all contained, before 
launching, within the inner bub- 
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ble. Deane wanted so many of the 
furnishings of the space station to 
be self-constructing that his staff 
was reminded of the compressed 
flowers made of water-absorbent 
pith sold in Oriental souvenir 
shops, which bloomed when 
dropped in water. One day Randy 
Parker left a packet of them, with a 
glass of water, on Deane's desk. 
Deane was amused but was also 
reminded to have the satelhte 
stocked with a small initial supply 
of dehydrated foods. 

It was decided to orbit the bub- 
ble with an Atlas-Agena type 
booster, which had been a standard 
workhorse since the days of the 
earliest attempts to orbit men. The 
decision was based, in part, on the 
fact that a nearly completed rocket, 
written off by the government, was 
already in stock. In addition to the 
satelhte, the rocket was to carry a 
space capsule containing hfe- 
support systems sufficient to main- 
tain one man for forty days. The 
life support equipment could be 
transferred from the capsule to the 
bubble with the simplest tools. The 
capsule was provided with consid- 
erable maneuvering ability so that 
a crewman could accompany the 
bubble aloft, see it safely installed 
in orbit — even assist if necessary 
in its unfolding and stabilization 
— and then, depending upon on- 
the-spot judgement, either return 
to earth or move into the bubble as 
its first occupant. Deane frankly 
envied that first occupant. 
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Bit by bit the satellite took form : 
its equipment was selected; its life- 
support systems refined so that as 
litde as humanly possible would 
have to be supplied from **outside.” 
Then every bit of equipment was 
subjected to a process of elimina- 
tion that either did away with it en- 
tirely or, if this could not be done, 
reduced it to its simplest elements 
and then shaved away the elements 
until hardly more was left of it 
than an air-filled film. 

Those who were to work with 
such equipment often complained 
that it would be impossibly fragile. 
If they said it would not support 
its own weigh<^, Deane was quick 
to point out that in use neither the 
equipment nor the user would have 
any weight to support. Other simi- 
lar objections were met with a foot- 
baU, which was a rather tough 
piece of enclosed air, or the objec- 
tors were invited to tear a silk sock 
in half. 

By the time the schedule was 
established and the launching date 
was only days off, each step had 
been widely publicized, and, as the 
work had moved swiftly, the com- 
pany’s popularity was high. So, too, 
was the drain on the company's 
capital. If the launching failed or 
was even substantially delayed, 
money would run out completely. 
No second appeal could save the 
space platform with public money 
then, and the financial crash 
would bring down a hundred other 
industries with it and possibly even 


throw the country into a depres- 
sion. 

For a time just such a delay 
threatened. After the spectacular 
destruction of the government- 
built space station, it was proving 
very difficult to line up crewmen 
and scientific staff who were will- 
ing to risk dbeir lives in ’’Deane's 
Bubble.” Then Carol Br^^ant, who 
was both a gifted astronomer and a 
noted beauty, applied for a position 
on the satellite's crew list, and the 
difficulty of finding a staff sudden- 
ly dissolved. 

Deane was a demon of activity. 
He arrived before daylight and sel- 
dom left the office before midnight. 
He took his meals, when he remem- 
bered to eat, amidst a battery of 
phones on his desk, and his wife 
had g^ven up trying to reach him. 

Two days before Launch Day, 
however, Lillian Deane arrived at 
the office and demanded that her 
husband see her. She was accom- 
panied by Jim Briggs who was look- 
ing too neat and a bit sheepish. 
Deane had his secretary bring them 
in together. 

At first Deane tried to carry off 
the interview lightly in order to get 
back as quickly as possible to the 
Bubble's launching. But he saw 
from Lillian’s face and Briggs’ for- 
mality that something much more 
important to them than Spacecraft, 
Incorporated, had brought them. 
He invited them to sit down. 

As Lillian prepared to light her 
cigarette in its long holder, Briggs 
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bounced to his feet again to oflEer 
his lighter. Still standing, he 
turned to Deane. 

‘‘Before I say anything else, Ted 
— ah, Mr. Deane,'’ he said, “I want 
to make it clear that, as of this mo- 
ment, I no longer consider myself 
in the employ of Deane Aircraft or 
of any of its affiliates, or of your- 
self. I left a note to that effect on 
Miss Lighton's desk when I came 
in.” 

“Do you feel it's necessar)^ to take 
so serious a step, Jim?” 

‘Tes. I do. It’s the only way I can 
reconcile professional ethics with 
my desire to help Lillian.” 

So Briggs was now calling Lil- 
lian by her first name! Deane tried 
to remember if this was the first 
time such a thing had occurred. 
Trying not to let his annoyance 
show, he said, “I was wondering 
how you fit into the interview 
which seems to be coming up be- 
tween Mrs. Deane and me?” It was 
ironic that Briggs should call her 
Lillian while he said “Mrs. Deane.” 

Lillian herself broke in. 

“Let's not put too much empha- 
sis on the personal side. I’m sure 
Jim doesn't want to stress it unduly. 
What we wanted to see you about 
is a business matter, after all.” 

“Fine,” Deane said, “let's get 
down to business, then. I have a 
lot to attend to, as you know.” 

“Very well,” Lillian replied. “I’m 
sure you recall my saying the other 
day that some sort of really serious 
personal income is necessary to my 
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security. More than ever since 
you’ve decided to throw awajj 
everything you own in this ridicu-J 
lous attempt to outdo — and out-j 
spend — the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

“Yes, I remember the discussion y 
WeU?” 

“Well, do you intend to provide 
for me or not?” 

“We’ve already covered the 
point, I believe, Lil. If you’re ask- 
ing again for an independent sixty 
thousand a year. I’m sorry, but for 
now at least, the answer will still 
have to be ‘no’.” 

“We also covered the point that, 
for so-called tax purposes, I own 
quite a lot of Deane Aircraft, over 
and above my stock, that is.” 

At this Briggs cleared his throat 
and moved restlessly in his chair. 

“Don’t worry, Jim,” Lillian said. 
“I’m not going to try to blackmail 
my husband. I know him too well 
for that.” 

“Just what is the point, then?” 
Deane demanded. 

“Simply that if you won’t set 
sixty thousand per year aside from 
this debacle, I want effective con- 
trol of the firm. Not just paper. 
Effective control.” 

“Out of the question,” Deane 
said. 

“I see. And no question of a per- 
sonal income, either?” 

“None. After the satellite is up, 
we’ll talk about . . .” 

“I’m not inclined to wait for 
that.” 
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"I don't see what else you can 
do, Lillian." 

‘‘What I can — and will — do is 
this: I shall notify the Director of 
Internal Revenue that as a major 
holder of Deane Aircraft and of 
Spacecraft, Incorporated, my opin- 
ion has never been asked nor my 
wishes taken into consideration in 
anything either firm has done. I 
shall point out that the present 
grandiose venture into space is 
against my will and better judge- 
ment and that, therefore, I con- 
sider the present tax provisions of 
the firms as little more than out- 
right fraud." 

Deane felt his palms go cold. 

“Yes. I see. You could do that, I 
suppose. But to what purpose?" 

“Simply that Internal Revenue, 
who are not likely to be bluffed 
or talked out of doing what they 
must, will stop you from spending 
the firm's assets on silly fireworks 
until they can collect their taxes. 
And when it becomes obvious that 
the Deane enterprises are on a 
sound, common sense footing 
again, my stock will go back up 
where it belongs and pay dividends 
on which I can decently manage 
myhfe." 

“All you'll accomplish is to ruin 
me and yourself at the same time. 
The silly fireworks, as you call 
them, are set to go off in hardly 
more than forty-eight hours." 

“And Jim can have Federal in- 
junctions served on you by noon 
tomorrow. Isn't that right, Jim?" 


“She's right," Briggs murmured, 
attempting a smile. 

“I still don't understand," 
Deane flared, “just what you have 
to do in this discussion at all." 

With an effort Briggs held on to 
his assurance. 

“Simply that I mean to provide 
for Lillian myself, if she'll let me." 

“I see." Deane turned to Lillian. 
“This too, Lil?" 

“That sixty thousand would 
avoid such a lot of complications, 
wouldn't it?" she replied, standing 
up and closing her purse. 

“That is blackmail, Lil. The an- 
swer is ‘no' as you knew it would 
be." 

Briggs picked up his hat. “Ex- 
pect those injunctions by tomorrow 
noon," he said. 

Deane rose and started around 
the desk, but Briggs did not wait 
to see what he might have in- 
tended. He was out of the ofl&ce, 
hat in hand, before Lillian could 
have preceded him. 

‘Tou'd better rejoin your future 
protector, Lillian," Deane said. 

When Lillian Deane left the 
office, her features were, for once, 
without their customary com- 
posure. 

In the empty office Deane gave 
an explosive sigh and let his head 
faU on his arms. Now he must con- 
centrate — think. 

What Lillian had said, and 
Briggs had silently confirmed, was 
quite true. Intemd Revenue would 
question the legality of those trans- 
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fers to his wife's name. He had had 
doubts about them himself, but his 
legal advisers, Briggs among them, 
had assured him that they were 
neither illegal nor unethical. So he 
had left that matter to experts and 
had gone on to other affairs. 

The IRS would want to be cer- 
tain that the space venture would 
not bankrupt him when he might 
have a huge tax bill to pay. In order 
to be sure, they would have to ex- 
amine, painstakingly, every aspect 
of the operation from conception 
to completion on a paying basis. To 
do that they would have to have 
much more than the forty-eight 
hours that remained before the lift- 
off of the satellite. But if the lift-oflE 
was delayed, funds would quickly 
run out, contracts would expire, 
costs would mount up, and, even if 
Internal Revenue gave the go- 
signal at last, it would be too late 
to save the financial empire which 
alone could maintain the satellite 
in orbit until it began to pay. 

That they could and would stop 
him with injunctions was sure. 
True, they had to serve papers on 
him personally. But he had to be in 
touch with the firm, the launching 
site, and with his technicians to su- 
pervise and to take final decisions 
on the launching. Could he be 
available to so many in the com- 
pany without also, inevitably, be- 
ing available to process servers? 

Could he find legal talent who 
might beat Briggs and stave oflB 
Federal action until after the plat- 


form was in orbit? Not in the time 
available. Briggs held all the 
trumps. A new man would not 
have time to grasp the elements of 
the problem, find and examine all 
the documents, and reach the au- 
thorities in IRS with convincing 
arguments before an irrevocable 
decision had been taken. No. That 
avenue was closed. 

He might rake up the sixty thou- 
sand Lil was demanding. For this 
year at least. But an endowment 
which would provide that much in 
income would wreck the satellite 
more certainly than an anti-missile 
missile. Convincing her — and 
Briggs, damn him! — would also 
take time that the enterprise could 
not stand. Besides, yielding to 
blackmail was as repugnant as giv- 
ing up the venture itself. 

He was pacing the office, consid- 
ering the failure and bankruptcy of 
his firm, the lost faith of millions 
of new stockholders, a setback for 
the exploration of space which 
might last for a hundred years, and 
making and casting aside more and 
more desperate plans, when Geor- 
gia Lighton came in quietly with a 
tray of sandwiches and a pot of 
coffee. He sank into his chair and 
gratefully accepted her silent min- 
istrations — sugar and cream in 
just the right amounts, a fresh 
package of cigarettes, his desk 
lighter before him. She was turning 
to leave before he spoke. 

‘Tm in a mess, Georgia." 

'‘Are we, sir?" 
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**Yes,** He proceeded to sketch 
briefly and clearly, but without 
bitterness, the nature and size of 
the mess. 

‘'So, would you buy more stock 
now, Georgia?’' he asked. 

“Certainly." 

“In heaven’s name, why?" 

“Because you still have forty- 
eight hours, sir. I’ve seen you do 
some pretty difficult things in 
much less time than that." 

Suddenly Deane felt a surge of 
energy and joy. Here was loyalty 
and confidence for you! He seized 
Georgia by both elbows, lifted her 
off her feet, and planted a hearty 
kiss on each of her bronzed cheeks. 
Before she could catch her breath, 
he plugged in his phone and was 
giving orders in rapid fire to Millie, 
the switchboard girl. 

“Get a stack of sandwiches a 
yard high, Millie, and a drum of 
coffee. Tell Parker and all the de- 
partment heads — never mind 
Legal — to be here in one minute. 
And tell a couple of the girls in the 
typing pool to be prepared to work 
all night." To Georgia he added, 
“The forty-eight hour countdown 
has begun!" 

The brief conference that fol- 
lowed was dynamite. Deane 
opened it not so much with an idea 
as with a statement of intention. 
The group was won ov®r at once by 
Deane’s crackling excitement and 
certainty. Parker said, “It feels like 
old times!" and the discussion went 
on to ways and means. Georgia, 


writing feverishly, got all the ma- 
jor points down in her notebooks. 
Files were brought, responsibilities 
were assigned, and precautions 
were taken that nothing should 
leak to the press until the proper 
time. 

By four o’clock Deane’s office 
was empty. So were the offices of 
most of the department heads. At 
four-fifteen, three of the company’s 
helicopters had taken off for an un- 
announced destination. At five 
Georgia was seated at Deane’s desk, 
two extra phones plugged in, and 
the door to the outer office firmly 
locked. She was relaying orders 
through the switchboard. At clos- 
ing time most of the staff went 
home. Here and there, however, 
key personnel both in the offices 
and in the factory buildings were 
sending out for meals and thermos 
jugs of coffee. At eleven p.m. Geor- 
gia stretched out on the sofa for a 
few minutes, but at eleven-thirty 
she was on her feet again as two 
technicians came to install a closed 
circuit television. At three-oh-four 
in the morning the set came alive 
with a boom. Deane’s face was grin- 
ning out of the screen. 

“This is it, Georgia," he said. 
“The actual countdown has begun! 
Parker and a couple of the others 
will join you at the office in an- 
other hour. Have the guards let 
them in and then tell the head 
guard that no one — but NO one — 
comes in or out until the usual 
morning opening." 
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‘Tes sir. And, sir?” 

'What, Georgia?” 

“Tomorrow morning Fm going to 
phone in an order for ten more 
shares of stock.” 

The “couple others” who came 
with Parker were all but two of the 
department heads. By opening 
time in the morning none of them 
had slept or shaved and the cofiEee 
pot had gone down to the canteen 
for the fourth time where one of the 
charwomen was pinch-hitting for 
the counterman. 

Also by opening time word had 
got around that something unusual 
was going on at the launching site. 
Even on a day which was supposed 
to precede the launching, there was 
too much activity. It didn't take 
long for someone to guess — out 
loud — that the launching had 
been moved forward a day, and 
after that it took no time at all for 
reporters to appear. And with the 
first of the reporters came a grim 
little team of process servers from 
the Justice Department. 

The job of the process servers 
was at the same time simpler and 
more complicated than that of the 
reporters. The reporters had to get 
some sort of story and as many of 
the story’s details as possible. To do 
that they must run down all sorts 
lof rumors. Having done so, how- 
fever, even a negative story could be 
Iput on the wire and enjoy editorial 
jattention for a while. The process 
[servers, on the other hand, need 
tonly follow one trail: Where was 
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Deane? But they had to follow it 
to the end and actually find him. 

Their search quickly narrowed 
to the launching site. It was obvi- 
ous that Deane was directing op- 
erations from somewhere very near 
the blockhouse. 

It didn’t take one of them long 
to find a way into the launching 
site perimeter. The work was facili- 
tated by the fact that the perimeter 
was not guarded, as it once would 
have been, by government security 
officers and Army detachments. 
The site was large, however, and 
Deane was in none of the obvious 
places. The legal bloodhound was 
therefore obliged to search the area 
methodically, and as rapidly as 
possible. While he did Uiis, the 
preparations for launching went on 
around him. He could do nothing 
to prevent them from doing so un- 
less and until he found Deane. 
Hardly any of the people working 
so furiously at the site knew who 
the Justice Department man was 
and what he was attempting to do, 
so that when he asked questions he 
usually got brief but accurate an- 
swers. None of those the process 
server asked, however, knew 
whether or not the Big Boss was on 
the site, or, if he were, where he 
might be located. But he might 
soon find one who did. It was be- 
coming a sort of game of blind- 
man ’s buff — watched on the closed 
circuit set in Deane’s conference 
room. 

Parker, who knew the Justice 
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man, caught sight of him on the 
screen from time to time, and 
when he did so swore so luridly 
that some of the others were ob- 
liged to protest on Georgia Light- 
on s behalf. Their attention was 
much more closely focussed, how- 
ever, on the actual launch prepara- 
tions which were nearing comple- 
tion. 

The countdown had gone with- 
out a single hold. Instruments, 
lines of communications, fuel sup- 
plies, controls, weather, ‘home 
made” tracking network, every- 
thing was working together like the 
parts of a gyrocompass. Blast-oflE 
was only fifteen minutes away 
when the man bringing the latest 
pot of coffee to the conference 
room revealed himself as one of the 
band of process servers. He looked 
about the room disgustedly and, 
when he saw that Deane was not 
among the group around the TV 
screen, flopped into a chair at the 
table without being invited. 

‘If Mike doesn't get him at the 
launching site,” he growled, wear- 
ily, “ril get him when he comes in 
here.” 

One of the men at the TV set 
snorted, but no one said anything 
to him. 

“Won't matter either,” the 
process man continued, “if your 
rocket goes up or not. Once we get 
hold of Deane — and we will! — 
operations on the satellite and on 
everything else stop cold until the 
IRS straightens things out,” He 


hauled out a crumpled pack of 
cigarettes and settled down to 
watch the screen. 

At that moment Deane's face 
appeared on the set. He was in a 
space suit and was headed for the 
rocket. As he turned to wave at the 
camera the Justice man left the 
oflBce on the run, saying, “By God! 
He's going to fly it himself! If I can 
only get hold of Mike.” 

Ten minutes later the watchers 
around the screen were directing 
that the camera be swimg alter- 
nately between the launching pad 
and the Justice man within the 
grounds. The camera quickly 
picked up the latter a hundred 
yards or so from the main gate just 
as a disturbance occurred there. 

An unknown, burly-looking 
man, with ex-policeman written all 
over him, was arguing with the 
guard at the gate. Suddenly he 
opened his briefcase and, reaching 
in, handed the astounded guard an 
enraged tomcat! In the ensuing 
confusion, he slipped through and 
headed at a fast run for “Mike.” 

“Must be someone our recent 
visitor reached on the phone,” 
Parker growled nervously. 

“That's right,” said a voice be- 
hind him as the Justice man 
slipped back into his chair. 

“Got to give him “A” for imag- 
ination, anyway,” Parker admitted, 

‘Teah,” the man replied. ‘Tou 
ain't seen nothing yet. Now Mike 
knows where he's at, he'll get him. 
Watchl” 
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At that moment a voice from the 
screen said, 'Tee minus two min- 
utes, and counting.” 

Parker turned to the intruder. 
"There you are, Buster,” he said. 
"Your friend Mike is two miles 
from the pad. Unless he can fly, 
he’s had it.” 

Mike couldn’t fly. Long before 
he had covered a quarter of the dis- 
tance a cloud of pink orange flame 
burst from the pad and Deane was 
on his way into space. 

The anxious minutes before a 
perfect orbit was reached were 
passed in a tense silence that even 
the disgruntled process hound re- 
spected. When it was announced, 
he joined in the cheers. 

The TV screen showed the de- 
ployment of the balloon; then the 
screen switched to show Deane 
eerily floating within it. Bits of 
tissue-thin equipment floated 
about him like paper scraps in a 
goldfish bowl. Deane’s voice could 
be heard over the radio link report- 
ing every movement and action to 
the base. The depths of the bubble 
receded behind him like a vast cav- 
ern, lit with warm sunlight 
reflected by the plastic walls oppo- 
site one of the gas-filled bhster- 
portholes. 

How much time went by while 
they watched Ted Deane unfold- 
ing and inflating equipment, in- 
stalling wall sections, and lashing 
down supplies with spidery lines, 
no one knew. But when he finally 
took off his space-suit helmet and 
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held up his thumb and forefinger 
in the circular sign of triumph, the 
conference room was crowded to 
overflowing. All six of the team of 
process servers were there. 

Deane’s voice came across space 
out of the set. 

"Randy! You can tell them 
now,” he said, and turning his 
back, he floated out of camera 
range. 

Randolph Parker stood up amid 
an expectant silence. 

"And what I’ll tell you is this: 
Every one of the major stockhold- 
ers of this company has transferred 
powers to Theodor Deane, Presi- 
dent of the firm. 

He intends to run Deane Air- 
craft — Spacecraft, Incorporated, 
from space itself. Where he is now. 
Anyone who wishes to serve an in- 
junction on him to prevent him 
from doing so is welcome to go 
there and serve it. He will have to 
find his own taxi, however. The 
company will not furnish it. Deane 
will not come down until either 
the projected Space Platform is 
successful or the company is flat 
broke. If the Department of Inter- 
nal Revenue wants to get any- 
thing it believes may be due to it, 
crew members, scientists, techni- 
cians, supplies, equipment, and 
further life-support systems must 
be orbited and taken into the Bub- 
ble, for the company will fail with- 
out them. So, I suggest we get on 
with the job — the stockholders will 
expect it of us.” 
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One of the Justice men stepped 
forward. 

'‘Mr. Parker,” he said, “this is the 
first time in thirteen years that this 
team has failed to get its man. 


And, to be honest, Tm almost glad 
of it.” 

He offered his hand to Parker. 
“Where can I buy some of this 
‘Spacecraft' stock?” he said. 
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This story— written before the recent death of four 
astronauts, one Russian, three American— inquires into 
the “quality" of a hero’s death. 


Moondust, 
the Smell of Hay, 

& Dialectical Materialism 

by Thomas M. Disch 


I 

He was dying for Science. 

This was, in fact, the very mau- 
soleum of natural philosophy — 
all those great and long-ago intel- 
hgences metamorphosed here into 
rockpiles: Harpalus, Plato, Archi- 
medes; Tycho, Longomontanus, 
Faraday; and, on the face turned 
away from Earth, a ghostly horde 
of his own countrymen — Kozyrev, 
Ezerski, Pavlov. An honor, there- 
fore, to be the first, the very first, 
to join them thus corporeally, like 
Ganymede lifted living up to 
Olympus. 

Nine minutes. 

And what a wonderful thing it 


was, what an endless source of en- 
lightenment, to know the exact 
color of the crater Ptolemaeus — 
gray — to measure more precisely 
than ever before the height of its 
ringwall — 1.607 kilometers — to 
collect the samples of gray dust, 
to chip off chips of gray rock, to 
sample, to weigh, to analyze, add- 
ing always a little more data to 
the data there already was, ex- 
panding the horizons of the known 
world, today the moon, tomorrow 
Mars, on to the farthest stellar 
vanishing point where time lost 
itself in the triumph of entropy. 
Wonderful. 

Ah, but there, like the skull in 
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the cell of a Carthusian monk, 
was that dread word again: en- 
tropy. Why must that be the last 
word science had to say on every 
subject? What benefit to know 
that the universe, like man, was 
mortal? That some day the earth 
would have no more verdant land- 
scapes than these of Ptolemaeus, 
that the sun would die, that there 
would be, at the end of all things, 
nothing, nothingness, mere death? 

Death: no matter how many 
times he said the word his mind 
could not encompass it. Only the 
dead know what death is. And yet 
he would die in nine, no in seven 
and a half minutes. And neither 
he, Mikhail Andreievich, nor any- 
one knew why. A faulty control 
element, a small breakdown that 
is unreported, which then com- 
pounds itself. But that too was 
what was meant by entropy. 

He walked on through the 
crater, away from the ship that 
had betrayed him, legs bowed wide 
in the bulky suit so that he looked 
like an injured soccer player leav- 
ing the field, careful not to let any 
drop spill from his cup of pain. 
He gaAered up the last canister 
of dust and returned with the tray 
to the ship. Inside his helmet the 
communicator bleated for his at- 
tention. Six minutes. A little less 
than six minutes. 

If I held my breath .... he 
thought. 

One by one he took the canis- 
ters from their tray and emptied 
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them over the shoes of the puffy, 
bright-yellow suit. The moondust 
fell as straight and swift as a rock, 
with no trace of colloidal softness. 
An empty gesture. He faced the 
east where the crescent earth hung 
low on the horizon. Russia lay 
now within the dark, nighttime 
area of the crescent. 

And that was empty too, all 
space was empty, and the earth 
only a rotating sphere in that void, 
the moon another, the sun and 
stars balls of hot gases. To think 
of it! To think that he would die 
because he had no more oxygen to 
feed his blood cells. To think. . . . 

But there was not time to think 
of everything. Soon, quite soon, he 
would have to stop thinking al- 
together. 

The communicator continued 
to buzz. 

Flies buzzing about a carcass. 
There could not be flies on the 
moon, though, since it lacked an 
atmosphere. There could not be 
life here, of any sort. All the love- 
ly stories that could not be true 
because life could not exist on the 
moon. Even his own life, his own 
lovely story. 

He realized that he was holding 
his breath, trying not to breathe. 
The dumb beast beneath his con- 
scious mind still believed it would 
be saved. Poor brutish thing. Like 
his mother, kissing an icon with 
her last breath, while the intelli- 
gent gray eyes confessed that they 
knew there would not be another 
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life. The lips believe, the eyes 
deny. 

He tongued the communicator 
on. “Yes?" he said. 

“Oh Mikhail! We were worried. 
We thought. . . ." Tonia s pleas- 
ant contralto was still recognizable 
across the 240,000-mile vacuum. 

“No, not yet." 

“We Ve found out what was at 
the root of the problem. As Dmitri 
first insisted, the third fuel injec- 
tion unit wasn't in s>tic with — " 

“Please, Tonia. It can’t help me 
now to know that/* His emphasis 
implied that there was, after all, 
something that it would help him 
to know. 

There was a silence before 
Tonia spoke again. The change in 
her voice suggested that she had 
been crying. “We all think that 
you’ve been so gricky crack." 

“So brave?" he asked, inter- 
preting the static. “Is it brave to 
go on eating and drinking while 
there’s food left? Is it brave to 
breathe? That’s as brave as I’ve 
been." 

“What did you say, Mikhail? 
We lost you for a minute." 

“Nothing." 

“Assya sends her love, Mikhail," 

Four minutes. 

“Send my love to Assya." He 
tongued ofiF the communicator, 
thinking how like a kiss it was, 
and how unlike. 

No, he was not dying for Sci- 
ence, for Science is not a good 
reason for dying. 
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II 

He was dying for Love. 

Had he not told himself, dur- 
ing that long-ago summer, that 
now he might die without regret, 
that anything more would be su- 
perfluity? And had she not been 
boundlessly beautiful, his Assya? 
The skin smooth and clear as the 
rind of an unflawed pear, the 
swift uncertain smile, the smell of 
hay in golden hair, the infinite 
perspectives of her gray eyes. 
Would not a single memory of 
Assya, the remembered warmth of 
that one summer, have supplied 
reasons enough for a lifetime? 

But that is passed, he objected, 
and of the past» 

Truly. As well try to hold still 
the turning world as keep loveli- 
ness, or love, from passing. It 
passes in years or in an evening, 
but it passes. There was no beauty, 
no nobility, no human worth that 
was not ephemeral. There is an 
entropy of the spirit to match the 
entropy of the world. Like her 
once-firm flesh, Assya’s character 
had grown flabby with lack of ex- 
ercise. For Assya, as for most peo- 
ple, death did not come at once, 
but by degrees. Love? No, there 
was none left now. 

And yet the grass had been so 
green that summer. The sun had 
seemed to pour forth streams of 
liquid life. Lifting the bales of 
hay, working beside Assya in the 
heat, forgetting for the time being 
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the pressures of the university, 
forgetting everything but their two 
bodies and the ambience between 
them, love, then time had been 
kindly and the black vault of the 
heavens only the canopy for their 
private delights. Oh yes, an idyll. 

But long, long ago. 

Now the fields where they had 
worked together would be wrapped 
in the ice-cocoon of winter, and, 
had the land not lain within the 
horns of the crescent, he might see 
it glisten as now the northern part 
of Europe glistened as it received 
the morning sun. 

The earth died each year, but 
after a season of cold it rose to new 
life. His winter would not pass, but 
what of that? Could not he rest 
content with a single summer, a 
glint of the sunlight, one kiss? 
What would repetition add to what 
he already possessed? 

Words. There was no consola- 
tion in words. 

*‘Assya,” he whispered in a voice 
aching with regret and — though he 
would deny it — envy. For she 
would stay behind; he would die. 

A minute and a half. 

The communicator was buzzing. 

If only he could have gone out 
in a burst of glory, bright vdth a 
moth-like martyrdom, instead of 
lingering on a week, another week, 
to witness the diminution of all 
magnanimity, all love. 

No, he was not dying for Love, 
for Love is not a good reason for 
dying. 
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III 

He was dying for the State. 

Science is impersonal. Love has 
a way of dying before lovers do. 
But there are ideals — he told him- 
self — that possess the authority of 
the former without abandoning the 
essential humanity of the latter. He 
was, as any astronaut must be, 
something of a patriot — even in a 
small way a fanatic. He had been, 
since his eighteenth year, a Party 
member, which is not at all an easy 
nor a usual thing for a student 
carrying a curriculum top-heavy 
with math and physics. 

He believed, with something 
like religious fervour, in the future 
of his country, in its destiny. He 
was proud — as what Russian could 
not be proud? — of what had been 
done in five trifling decades, despite 
the forces that had always been 
arrayed against them, forces so 
great that even now, regarding the 
green globe swinging above the 
lunar horizon, he could not repress 
a small feeling of paranoia. Yet 
despite all this, despite all that they 
could do, it had been Russia, his 
own Russia, that had reached the 
moon first and put a man on it. 

Though no one would ever know 
now that that man's name had been 
Mikhail Andreievich Karkhov. 
Only after his successful return to 
EarA was the news of the Soviet 
Union's great coup to have been 
made public. A failure would not 
be acknowledged, since it would 
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not serve the national interest to 
make it public. And was not the 
national interest his own? 

And yet he would have liked to 
have been known. A weakness. 

Had not most of the martyrs of 
the Revolution, or of Stalingrad, 
died obscure deaths? Were their 
sacrifices less valuable because their 
names had been lost? He wanted to 
say no, but his lips stayed firmly 
pressed together. 

What if he had succeeded? 
What if he had become a hero? 
Would that have altered the fact 
that he must die, and that in the 


face of death nothing is glorious, 
nothing is proud, nothing is of 
worth but a little more life, a few 
seconds, another breath. 

No, though he wanted to, he 
was not dying for the State. 

The oxygen was gone. He 
looked, uncomprehendingly, one 
last time at Earth, then, ignoring 
the buzzing of the communicator, 
he loosened the screws that held 
the faceplate of the helmet closed. 

Then he was dead, and, though 
he did not know it, there is never 
a good reason for dying. 



Here is the chilling diary of a patient in a mental hos- 
pital, where the food is good, the wards are done in 
calm colors, and the staff is inhuman . . . 


ARGENT BEOOR 


by Joe L. Hensley 


April 1 3 : Today I made a Dis- 
covery. I was allowed to look in the 
mirror in Doctor Mesh's office. I'm 
about forty years old, judging from 
my face and hair. I failed to recog- 
nize me, and by this I mean there 
is apparently no correlation be- 
tween what I saw of me in the 
mirror and this trick memory of 
mine. But it's good to see one's face, 
although my own appears ordinary 
enough. 

I must admit to more interest in 
the pretty bottles on Doctor Mesh's 
shelves than my face. Somewhere 
in dreams I remember bottles like 
those. I wanted the bottles so badly 
that a whirling came in my head. 
But I didn't try to take them, as I 
suspected that Doctor Mesh was 
watching closely. 

Doctor Mesh said: ‘Tou're im- 
proving. Soon we'll give you the 
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run of our little hospital and 
grounds, except, of course, the dis- 
turbed room." He pinched me on 
the arm playfully. ‘Have to keep 
you healthy." 

I nodded and was delighted and 
the sickness inside went away. 
Then I could take my eyes ofiB the 
shelves of bottles — nice ones full 
of good poisons — some that I rec- 
ognized vaguely, others that struck 
no chord. 

There would be another time. 

Later I went back into the small 
ward — my home — the only one I 
really remember. Miss Utz smiled 
at me from her desk and I lay on 
my bed and watched her. She has 
strange, bottomless eyes. When I 
see her, the longing to be normal 
again is strongest. But the disturb- 
ances recur. 

My ward is done in calm colors. 
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The whole effect is soporific. I'm 
sure I never slept so much or 
dreamed so much. Bottles, bottles. 

The food is good and I eat a 
great deal. My weight seems to re- 
main fairly constant, decreasing 
when Tm disturbed, coming back 
to normal when released. 

My fellow patients are not so 
well off. Most of them are very old 
and either idiotic or comatose. Only 
the man with the beard is rational 
enough to talk to sometimes. 

The bearded man saw me watch- 
ing him. ‘Tet!" he yelled at me. He 
makes me very angry sometimes. 
He's always saying that to me when 
he's disturbed. I wonder what he 
means? 

I shall quit writing for the day. 
Doctor Mesh says it's good to keep 
a diary, but I'm afraid someone 
will read this. That would anger 
me, and extreme anger brings on 
disturbances. 

I'm sleepy now. 

April 18 : I've got to stop this 
sort of thing. I tried again with the 
bearded man, but he won't drink 
water that he hasn't freshly dravm. 

I think he suspected that I'd done 
something, because he watched me 
malevolently for a long time. 

I came out of the disturbed room 
yesterday, sick and weak, remem- 
bering nothing of that time. 

No one seems to have found the 
bottle I hid the day I became dis- 
turbed, a bottle empty now down 
to the skull and crossbones, but to 


no purpose except the bearded 
man's anger. I wonder why Doctor 
Mesh angers me so? And Miss Utz? 
I guess it must be because they 
move and talk and exist. The old 
ones who don't move and talk to 
me don’t anger me — only the 
bearded man and Doctor Mesh and 
Miss Utz. 

But nothing seems to work on 
the Doctor or Miss Utz and the 
bearded man is very careful. 

Today, at mid-morning. Miss 
Utz helped me down to the so- 
larium and I sat there for awhile. 
Outside, the flowers have begun to 
bloom and some minute purple and 
green creepers are folding their 
way over the walls around this tiny 
asylum. They look very good and 
poisonous. 

My neck itched and I scratched 
at the places until they bled and 
Miss Utz laughed her cold laugh 
and put antiseptic on my neck. She 
told me that this is a private asylum 
run on private funds, taking no pa- 
tients but hopeless ones that have 
been confined elsewhere for years 
before transfer here. If that is com- 
pletely so, then why am I here? 

In the afternoon Doctor Mesh 
tested my reflexes and listened to 
my heart. He says I’m in good 
physical condition. He seemed 
happy about that. He was evasive 
when I asked him if I'd ever be 
well and that made me angry. I 
managed to hide all outward signs 
of my feeling. 

When I was back in the ward 
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and Miss Utz was temporarily out 
of sight, the feel of the poison bottle 
comforted me. 

April 30: The dreams are grow- 
ing worse. So clear and real. I 
dreamed I was in Dr. Mesh’s office. 
I could see the pretty bottles on the 
shelves. Miss Utz and Doctor Mesh 
were reading my diary and laugh- 
ing. The bearded man kept scream- 
ing at me from far away. The 
dream was very real, but my eyes 
would not open. 

This morning the bearded man 
is watching me from his bed. He 
looks very weak, but he had a dis- 
turbance this week. Being disturbed 
is very hard on one. Doctor Mesh 
once told me. 

1 was in Doctor Mesh’s office for 
a while earlier and got to look in 
the mirror. I did not recognize me 
again. Sometimes 1 feel as if my 
head had been cut open, the con- 
tents scrambled, and then re- 
capped. There is no pain, but 
there is no place to search for 
things. 

A little while ago I tried some- 
thing from the new bottle that Fd 
taken from Doctor Mesh’s office. It 
didn’t work. Nothing works — even 
though 1 saw Miss Utz drink some 
of the water. 

May 2 : I shall have to hide this 
diary. Fm almost sure they are 
reading it. They brought the 
bearded man back from “disturbed” 
todav. His eves are red and sunken 


and he kept watching me all morn- 
ing. When Miss Utz left the ward 
he beckoned me over with an in- 
sistent finger. 

He said nothing. Instead he 
lifted his beard away and pointed 
at his throat. I looked at it, but 
could see nothing but some small, 
red marks, as if he’d cut himself 
with his fingernails. He pulled one 
of the cuts open with hands that 
shook and a tiny driblet of blood 
pulsed out. He laughed. 

I looked away, the blood making 
me feel ill. 

The corner of one of the pages 
in this diary is torn. I didn’t tear it. 

May 3 : I talked to the bearded 
man today — if talk can describe 
the conversation we had. He’s in- 
sistent. He said I can’t know when 
they feed on me as Fm in a sort of 
seizure and that Fm their “pet” 
because Fm young and strong. He 
made me check my neck and there 
are red marks on it. He said they 
let me steal the poisons because 
they know I can’t harm them. 

He told me I killed three people 
outside, poisoned them. He says I 
was a pharmacist outside, but now 
Fm incurably insane and can’t ever 
be released. He said I was in a state 
hospital for years before I came 
here. I don’t remember it. 

He claims that Doctor Mesh and 
Miss Utz are vampires. 

I went back to my bed when he 
let me get away and spent a fairly 
restful afternoon. I dreamed of 
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bottles on the shelf and something 
came to me in the dream — a thing 
all perfect like myself. 

The bearded man says that we 
could kill them with silver bullets, 
but the thought of a gun is abhor- 
rent to me. 

IVe never really believed in that 
sort of thing, but what if the beard- 
ed man is right? What if Doctor 
Mesh and Miss Utz are vampires. 
This place would be perfect for 
them. No investigation of death, 
no legal troubles, patients forgotten 
years ago. Take only the incurables, 
the forgotten. A regular supply. 

But the plan, so intricate and 
perfect. I will have to have the 
bearded man's help. He will have to 
steal the things I want. If they are 
watching me, laughing when I steal 
from them, it would be too risky for 
me to take it. 

May 4: We began the plan to- 
day. The bearded man managed 
to steal the large bottle of saline 
solution and the tube and needle to 
introduce it into the veins. He also 
managed the other part. The chem- 
ical was where Fd described it as 
being on Doctor Mesh's shelves. I 
even had the color of the bottle 
right. Now we must wait for the 
right time. Perhaps tonight? 

I shall hide this book well. 

May 6 : I am in fever. We did 
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not manage until last night, and it 
took a very long time. I feel all 
steamy inside and there is a dizzi- 
ness. 

Fm trying for anger and a dis- 
turbance. Miss Utz is watching 
from her desk, her eyes hot and 
bright. 

They will take me to the dis- 
turbed room. 

May 9: A few lines. Fm ill. 
Nothing seems to be working inside 
me and the heat is such that my 
eyes see more brightness than 
shade. Fm in the disturbed room 
and I've seen no one alive all day. 
I can hear the bearded man's 
whiny laugh and once I heard 
him clap his hands. 

I think they are dead. They 
must be dead. 

We put the silver chloride in the 
saline solution and put the needle 
in my arm and let it all flow inside. 
When I was disturbed they must 
have fed on me. 

If I rise up I can see the toe of 
a female foot right at the door and 
it's all curled and motionless. I 
can't see Doctor Mesh, but he must 
be there in the hall near Miss Utz. 

Dead of my poisoned blood, my 
fine and intricate blood. A new 
specific for vampires. Silver Blood. 

I wish this heat would go away. 
Three outside and two in here. I 
want there to be time for more . , • 



KALEIDOSCOPE IN THE SKY 

by Isaac Asimov 


I RECENTLY PUBLISHED A BOOK called The Universe which garnered 
me a sort of back-of-the-hand from one reviewer who wanted his science 
more richly interlarded with exclamation points than I usually see fit to 
insert. Scientific facts and reasoning are all very well, he seemed to 
think, but he was anxious to have more gasping and panting, and less 
cold-blooded explaining. 

The way he put it was this : ''So while it's nice to have an up-to-date 
compendium ... it would have been even nicer to have emerged 
with at least a whimper of awe and not such a bang of statistics." 

There’s not much one can do, I suppose, if one happens to be re- 
viewed by someone who’s fond of whimpering, but I’m afraid I’m not 
going to oblige him. It is my firm belief that statistics, properly presented, 
have within them all the awe anyone needs; and that the Gentle Reader 
can pick out that awe for himself and doesn’t need me to do any whim- 
pering for him. 

I’d tell this to the reviewer but he bravely omitted to put down his 
name. 

Anyway — to pick a subject at random — let’s consider the two satel- 
lites of Mars and see what the bang of statistics can tell us concerning 
them. 

We’ll begin with the matter of distances. Phobos, the closer of Mars’ 
two satellites, is 5,700 miles from the center of the planet. Since Mars 
has a diameter of 4,200 miles, its surface is 2,100 miles from its center. 
This means that Phobos is only 3,600 miles above the Martian surface. 
Deimos, the farther of the satellites, is 14,600 miles from Mars’ center 
and 1 2,500 miles from its surface. 
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Mars' satellites are much closer to the planetary surface than our 
Moon is to the Earth. Paradoxically, this makes them less easy to see in 
some ways, for the bulge of Mars’ own curvature gets in the way. 

The bulge of our own planet does not interfere with the visibility of 
the Moon. The Moon is so far from us that it can (so to speak) shine 
past the bulge of the Earth s surface. If our Moon were shining directly 
over the Earth s equator, it would be visible nearly to the poles. Only 
within half a degree of either pole would the Moon be below the horizon, 
hidden by the full extent of Earth's bulge. 

But then, the Moon s orbit is tipped 18^ with relation to Earth's equa- 
tor, so that it can shine directly over any latitude from 18° N. to 18° S. 
at one time or another. This tilt is more than enough to make the Moon 
fully visible at either pole. In short, there is no spot on Earth from 
which the Moon cannot be seen. 

The orbits of the Martian satellites, however, are almost exactly in 
Mars' equatorial plane. Phobos' orbit is tilted to that plane by only 0.95° 
and Deimos’ orbit by 1.3°. This is not enough to overcome the interfer- 
ence of the bulge of Mars' curving surface, to which the Martian satel- 
lites are so close. 

From any place beyond 83° N. or S. on the Martian surface, Deimos, 
the more distant satellite, is never seen. For Phobos, the closer satellite, 
the situation is even more drastic. Beyond 69° N. or S. on the Martian 
surface, Phobos is never seen. This means that from 0.7 percent of the 
Martian surface one can never see either satellite. From an additional 6 
percent of the surface one can see only Deimos, never Phobos. 

The two satellites together can be seen only from 92.3 percent of the 
Martian surface, and anyone building tourist resorts on Mars (some 
day) had better keep this in mind. 

Now let's try something else. Phobos makes a full swing about Mars 
in 7.65 hours; Deimos in 30.3 hours. These are the “sidereal periods"; 
that is, the time it takes for a satellite to move from a position exactly 
over some particular star, completely around the sky and back to a posi- 
tion exactly over that same star. 

This period with respect to our own Moon is 27.32 days, yet that is 
not the length of the month as we ordinarily think of it. What interests 
us about our Moon's period are its phase changes, and that depends upon 
its position with respect to the Sun and not with respect to some star. 
The Moon is “full" when it is exactly on the other side of the Earth 
from the Sun. 

Let us say that when the Moon is “full" it is also immediately in front 
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of a particular star. In 27.32 days it will be in front of that star again, 
but it will not be exactly opposite the Sun this time. In the 27.32 days 
it has taken the Moon to make its circuit, the Sun will have moved some- 
what against the background of the stars as a result of the Earth's revolu- 
tion about the Sun. It will take additional time for the Moon to make 
up this added distance and reach the point opposite the Sun again. For 
that reason the period from full Moon to full Moon is 29.53 days. 
This is the ‘‘synodic month." 

It is only fair to ask then if there is an equivalent difference between 
the sidereal period of Mars' satellites, which is the period usually given, 
and some synodic period from which we ought to calculate phases. 

Well, the size of the difference between the synodic period and the 
sidereal period depends on how far the planet moves in its revolution 
about the Sun while the satellite is completing one turn about its orbit. 

The closer a planet is to the Sun, the more rapidly it curves about its 
orbit and the more rapidly the Sun appears to move against the starry 
background in the planet's skies. On the other hand, the farther the 
satellite from a planet, the longer it takes to complete an orbital turn and 
the greater the distance the planet moves about the Sun. 

To have a small difference between synodic and sidereal periods, 
then, you want a planet that is distant from the Sun and a satellite 
that is close to the planet. 

Since Mars is farther from the Sun than the Earth is, and since its 
satellites are considerably closer to it than the Moon is to the Earth, 
the diflFerence between synodic and sidereal periods should be much less 
for Phobos and Deimos, than for the Moon. And this is so. 

Where the synodic period of the Moon is 2.2 days longer than its 
sidereal period, the synodic period of Deimos is only 3.6 minutes longer 
than its sidereal period. This means that Deimos, having made a com- 
plete turn about Mars, need only travel an extra 3.6 minutes to catch 
up with the apparent motion of the Sun in the Martian sky during the 
interval of the satellite's orbital circle. 

Phobos, which is closer to Mars and makes its turn more rapidly, need 
move only for 14 additional seconds to catch up to the Sun. It follows, 
then, that we can dismiss that particular complication and consider the 
period of the Martian satellites as, in effect, both sidereal and synodic. 

Suppose we were standing on the equator of Mars, and suppose Mars 
was not rotating but was remaii ling motionless with respect to the stars. 
We would see Deimos rise in the west, cross the sky, pass directly over- 
head, and set in the east. 
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Does that sound queer? Does it sound odd to talk of rising in the west 
and setting in the east? That is just what would happen under the condi- 
tions given, for Deimos circles Mars west-to-east. 

This is the common state of afiFairs. Phobos circles Mars west-to-east, 
too, and the Moon circles Earth west-to-east. In fact, almost all the satel- 
lites circle their planets west-to-east. The few that do not (such as Phoe- 
be, Saturn’s outermost satellite) are said to have “retrograde orbits.” 

Yet if our Moon moves in its orbit west-to-east, why does it rise in the 
east and set in the west? If it is really moving west-to-east, why does it 
visibly move east-to-west? 

The answer is that we are not standing on a planet that is motionless 
(as I imagined Mars to be a few paragraphs ago). The Earth is rotating 
about its axis in a west-to-east direction. (Planets that rotate east-to- 
west, as Venus does, have “retrograde rotation.”) 

Earth’s rotation carries us west-to-east far more quickly than the 
Moon’s orbital motion carries it west-to-east. Earth makes one complete 
rotation in one day, while the Moon makes one complete orbital revolu- 
tion in 27.32 days. 

As Earth rotates merrily onward, we on its surface overtake the Moon 
easily and leave it far behind. Of course, we don’t sense ourselves mov- 
ing at all. To ourselves, it seems merely that the Moon is moving back- 
ward — that is, from east-to-west. In short the Moon circles the Earth 
west-to-east relative to Earth’s center, but east-to-west relative to a fixed 
point on Earth’s surface. 

If the Moon were motionless. Earth’s surface would make half its turn 
in just 12 hours, and the Moon would seem to move from Moon-rise 
in the east to Moon-set in the west in just those 1 2 hours. However, in 
those 12 hours, the Moon has moved a little bit west-to-east and the 
Earth must turn about 2 5 minutes more to make up for that. 

For this reason, there are roughly 121^ hours from Moon-rise to 
Moon-set and another I 2 V 2 hours from Moon-set to the next Moon-rise. 
This makes about 25 hours from one Moon-rise to the next, which is why 
the Moon rises one hour later each night. (Actually, this nightly delay 
in Moon-rise varies through the year because of the eccentricity of the 
Moon’s orbit and of the tilt of its orbital plane, but that need not concern 
us.) 

Let’s get back to Deimos. If it circles about Mars in just 30.30 hours, 
it turns through 360° in that period. In each hour it moves west-to-east 
through an angle of 1 1.9°. At the same time, though. Mars is also mov- 
ing west-to-east in a rotation that takes it 24.62 hours. Mars rotates 
through an angle of 14.6° in one hour. 
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The effect of Mars' rotation about its axis, to a person standing on the 
Martian surface, is to impart an apparent east-to-west motion to Deimos. 

Deimos, then, is simultaneously affected by two shifts in position. 
In one hour, there is an 11.9° shift west-to-east because of its own orbital 
motion, and a 14.6° shift east-to-west imposed upon it by Mars’ rotation. 
The resultant of these two shifts is that Deimos, as seen from the surface 
of Mars, moves 2.7° east-to-west in each hour. 

In other words, Mars turns a bit faster than Deimos moves, so that 
the planet’s surface overtakes the sateUite, but not very rapidly. To an 
observer on the Martian surface, Deimos therefore seems to move back- 
ward (east-to-west) but, as aforesaid, not very rapidly. Indeed, if Deimos 
moves 2.7° east-to-west, it takes 133 hours to move through 360° and 
turn completely around Mars relative to a fixed point on its surface. 

An observer on the Martian equator would observe Deimos rise in 
the east, move slowly westward until, after about 3 3 hours, it would be 
directly overhead. Another 33 hours would see it set in the west. It 
would then be fully 66 hours before it would rise again. 

Suppose Deimos were a little closer to Mars than it is. It would then 
move about Mars a little more rapidly west-to-east than it now does. The 
rotating surface of Mars would overtake it with even greater difficulty 
so that Deimos would seem to move east-to-west even more slowly. 

If Deimos were sufficiently close to Mars, the satelhte would turn 
about Mars west-to-east in exactly the same time it takes Mars to turn 
about its axis. Satellite and planetary surface would remain neck-and- 
neck forever. From Mars' equator, Deimos would seem motionless. 

If the observer happened to be on that part of the Martian equator 
which was directly under Deimos, he would see Deimos directly over- 
head eternally. If he travelled to other parts of that side of Mars, he 
would see Deimos lower in the sky in some particular direction. From 
one half of the Martian surface he would never see Deimos at all; it 
would be on the opposite side of the planet. 

This is what would happen if Deimos were 12,710 miles from the 
Martian center instead of 14,600 miles. It would then have what is 
called a “synchronous orbit." 

Any planet has a position for a synchronous orbit. Earth's period of 
rotation is about the same as that of Mars, so you might expect a syn- 
chronous orbit in the same position. If so, you'd be wrong. Earth is more 
massive than Mars and has a stronger gravitational field. It can whip a 
satellite about itself in 24 hours at a greater distance than Mars can. For 
Earth such a synchronous orbit would be 26,300 miles from the center 
of the planet, rather than 12,710 miles. 
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We have no natural satellite at that distance but we can (and have) 
put man-made sateUites at just that distance. If the orbit of a syn- 
chronous satellite is not quite circular, or if it is tilted to the equator, the 
satellite would seem to oscillate about some central point, in ellipses, fig- 
ure-eights and so on, but it would never make a complete circle about the 
planet. 

Satellites in synchronous orbit would be of particular use in communi- 
cations, since one that hovered eternally over the Atlantic Ocean, for 
instance, would be ever available for messages back and forth between 
Europe and the United States. 

Let me forestall one inevitable question at this point. Someone is 
bound to write and ask me how a satelhte can hang motionless over a given 
spot on the Earth without falhng. 

The answer is that a satellite in synchronous orbit is motionless only 
with respect to a fixed point on the turning surface of the planet. It is 
moving rapidly around the planet, relative to the planetary center, and 
that is what counts. 

Now let’s pass on to Phobos. Phobos is closer to Mars than Deimos is; 
quite a bit closer. Phobos therefore moves about Mars west-to-east much 
more rapidly than Deimos does. In fact, it moves about Mars west-to-east 
more quickly than Mars rotates west-to-east. 

This fact is usually presented in introductory astronomy texts in a 
kind of breathless fashion, as though it were very odd of Phobos to do 
this; perhaps even rather talented of it. My friend the reviewer might 
even whimper over it. 

Actually, it is not odd at all. It is inevitable! Any satellite will outrace a 
planetary surface if it is close enough to the planet. 

I have already said that if Deimos were 12,710 miles from the center 
of Mars, it would be in synchronous orbit and would move west-to-east 
in such a way as to turn about Mars at just the rate that Mars itself 
turns about its axis. If Deimos were still closer to Mars, it would move 
still faster and would move about Mars faster than Mars moves about its 
axis. 

This is true of any satelhte that is closer to its planet than the syn- 
chronous orbit. The only sizable natural satellite of any planet that hap- 
pens to have a known orbit closer than synchronous is Phobos. That is 
what makes Phobos unusual — its closeness to its planet. Once that 
closeness is granted, the fact that it makes an orbital turn faster than the 
planet makes an axial turn is inevitable. 

Thus, Saturn has a set of rings, the inner portions of which are closer 
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than synchronous. While Saturn rotates on its axis in 10.6 hours, the 
innermost portions of the ring make turns about Saturn in less time. 

Again, the distance of our own synchronous orbit is 26,300 miles 
from Earth s center. Any satellite closer to Earth than that must revolve 
about Earth in less than 24 hours; hence in less time than it takes for 
Earth to turn on its axis. Most of our artificial satellites are indeed closer 
than synchronous and therefore do indeed move about the Earth in less 
than 24 hours. The closest satellites move about the Earth in 1.5 
hours. 

To be sure, the faster a given planet spins about its axis, the closer to 
itself is the synchronous orbit. There is no knowm reason, in theory, why 
Earth might not rotate in ten hours rather than 24. If it did so, the syn- 
chronous orbit would be only 14,600 miles from its center. Indeed, if 
the Earth rotated about its axis in 1.5 hours, the synchronous orbit 
would be 4,000 miles from its center, or right at its surface. 

If Earth rotated about its axis in 1.5 hours, no satellite could possibly 
turn about the Earth more rapidly than it rotated on its axis. However, 
when a planet’s surface is at synchronous orbit, its equatorial region moves 
into orbit, if it is not nailed down. (Another way of putting it is that the 
centrifugal effect would just counterbalance gravitational force.) If 
Earth rotated on its axis in 1.5 hours, its ocean would be sucked ofiE the 
surface. 

We know of no body that is turning so rapidly as to be coming apart 
at the equatorial seam, and therefore we know of no body which can’t 
have some satellite closer than synchronous. 

But back to Phobos — 

It moves about Mars west-to-east in 7.65 hours and therefore covers 
47° west-to-east in each hour. Meanwhile, the Martian surface is mov- 
ing the observer 14.6° west-to-east in each hour. That is not enough to 
overtake Phobos, but it does cut its speed somewhat. Instead of Phobos 
moving 47° west-to-east, it moves 32.4° west-to-east in that hour. 

But it is still moving west-to-east. That means that despite Mars’ spin, 
Phobos rises in the west and sets in the east. Again, this is not clever 
or perverse of Phobos. It is the inevitable consequence of having an orbit 
closer than synchronous. All our satellites (except a small number of 
really distant ones) rise in the west and set in the east — provided they 
are hurled into a west-to-east orbit in the first place. 

If Phobos moves 32.4° in one hour, it makes a complete turn about 
Mars, relative to a fixed point on its surface, in 11.1 hours. It rises in the 
west, is overhead 2.8 hours later and sets after having been in the sky 
a total of 5.55 hours. 
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What’s more, every 10.3 hours Phobos overtakes Deimos and passes 
within a couple of degrees of it. (Sometimes it must even eclipse Dei- 
mos.) While Deimos remains in the Martian sky for a long time, mov- 
ing slowly east-to-west, Phobos races by six times (sometimes seven) 
during that interval, making near-contact each time. 

But what about the phases of Phobos and Deimos? The full cycle 
of phases takes place in the course of the satellites’ period of revolution 
relative to the Sun, not relative to a fixed point on the planetary surface. 

While it takes Phobos 11.1 hours to circle the Martian sky, it takes it 
only 7.65 hours to go through its full cycle of phases. 

Suppose, for instance, that Phobos rises above the western horizon 
in the new-Phobos phase. For that to happen, it must rise just as the Sun 
is setting. (It is not likely to be exactly in front of the Sun, since the 
Sun's apparent orbit is tipped 24° to that of Phobos and the two may 
pass each other with quite a gap. This is also true of our own Moon 
and the Sun, which is why we don’t have an eclipse of the Sun every 
time we have a new Moon — but that’s a different subject. ) 

Anyway, if Phobos rises as the Sun is setting, the satellite rapidly waxes 
as it rises above the horizon and the Sun moves below it. By the time 
Phobos has passed the zenith and is half way down toward the east, it 
is exactly opposite the Sun, which is now well down Mars’ other side, 
and the satellite is at the full-Phobos phase. When Phobos sets in the 
east it is in its third-quarter and appears as a half-Phobos. 

And Deimos? While it remains in the sky 66 hours, it goes through 
its full cycle of phases in 30.3 hours. If it rises in the east as new-Deimos, 
it reaches full-Deimos while it is half-way up toward zenith and is new- 
Deimos again just short of zenith. In fact, it goes through its full set of 
phases more than twice while it is in the sky. It does this, of course, be- 
cause Mars’ rotation brings the Sun across the sky twice while Deimos 
is shining there. 

So far, things seem pretty exciting. Just imagine two moons of which 
one stays in the sky practically forever, changing phase as you watch, 
while the other chases across the sky like a speed-demon — and in the 
wrong direction, too. And then there is the Sun moving east-to-west 
over twice as rapidly as Deimos. 

But there is one great shortcoming — the size of the satellites. They 
are tiny. Deimos is only six miles in diameter and Phobos only ten. Even 
allowing for their closeness to the Martian surface, such bodies can 
scarcely make an impressive appearance. 
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For comparison, the Moon’s apparent width is 31 minutes of arc. 
— Well, it turns out that Phobos, when directly overhead, at a distance 
of 3,600 miles above the Martian equator, has an apparent width of 
only 1 0 minutes of arc; that is, only Vs the width of our Moon. 

The total apparent area is % that of the Moon, but it can’t be % 
as bright as our Moon. It is further from the Sun and receives less hght. 
It receives only 0.43 times as much hght as the Earth-Moon system 
does and if Phobos is no more efficient than our Moon in reflecting 
light, then Phobos, when directly overhead, is only %oth as bright as 
our Moon. 

As for Deimos, which is smaller than Phobos and more distant, it 
would appear as a spot of light only 1.6 minutes across. It would look 
like a fat star about 1/240 as bright (at best) as our full Moon. Its 
phases would not be visible and it would merely grow dimmer as the 
Sun drew closer. 

That is rather deflationary. Mars’ two moons become two small bodies, 
one no more than a planet-like point and the other a visible globe, but 
one that is quite small and dim. 

Still, let’s stop and consider. Even though Deimos is only 1/240 as 
bright as our full Moon, it would be nearly ten times as bright as Venus 
(at its brightest) appears to us. It would be a rich and beautiful dia- 
mond in the sky, better than anything of the sort we could find in ours. 

As for Phobos, that might be a small globe, but it would have certain 
special points of interest. At the horizon, the observer would be viewing 
it across Mars’ thickness and it would be distinctly farther away than 
when it was shining directly overhead. When rising, then, Phobos would 
have an apparent diameter of a little under 6 minutes. As it rises from 
horizon to zenith, it therefore not only changes phase, but it grows 
visibly larger, nearly tripling in total area. Then, as it sinks toward the 
eastern horizon it would grow perceptibly smaller again. 

(I wonder if the horizon illusion that makes our own Moon seem so 
enormous when it is near the horizon would operate on Mars, too. It 
would be a pity for it might just mask the real change in size of Phobos.) 

Take this combination of changing phase and diameter, of wrong- 
way motion, of constant glancing passages near Deimos, and of fre- 
quent dimming as it approaches the Sun and brightening as it leaves 
it, and Phobos would clearly have an interest and variety our Moon 
couldn’t possibly have, despite its greater size and brightness. 

And there’s more, too. Phobos is so small that its gravity is not likely 
to force its substance into a sphere. It can very well have an irregular 
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shape. The asteroid, Eros, which is of the same order of magnitude as 
Phobos, is known to be brick-shaped, for instance. 

It might be, then, that Phobos will be seen not as a circle of hght, 
but as an irregular lump upon which the interplay of light and shadow 
will produce a fascinating display of kaleidoscopic change that will never 
exhaust the fancy. 

That's what the bang of my statistics tells me; that's the kind of 
kaleidoscope in the sky it shows me. If my friend, the nameless reviewer 
reads this, he can whimper in awe if he wishes; I prefer to cheer with 
delight. 
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If a kid brother comes along when you're about five, it’s okay, &e- 
cause then he’s fust another new little animal that’s soft and warm. 
And it’s okay if one comes along when you’re about fifteen, because 
you can play papa. But— ten? No, thafs altogether the wrong 
time . . . 


QUICK WITH HIS HANDS 

by Avram Davidson 


One of those uninvited 
world-traveler types who comes by 
every now and then and tells you a 
lot of stuff you already know or 
else don’t want to, he said that the 
Johnson Sea was ‘'as dry as an Aus- 
tralian lake/’ Supposedly funny. 
And not even particularly accu- 
rate. Australian lakes are at least 
wet sometimes, but the Johnson 
Sea never is, and it probably never 
was. It s just a big, wide, sort of 
slightly sunken-in area, hundreds 
and hundreds of kilometers in ev- 
ery direction from Mars Six, where 
our dome was. My brother Eddy 
was born there, seven years ago, 
when I was ten. Altogether the 
wrong age. I forget exactly what 
they used to call the Sea on the 
old maps before anybody actually 
ever got here. Mare Nauseam or 
something classical like that, prob- 
ably. 


Depending on the time of day 
and on the, ha ha, atmospheric 
conditions, and even a little bit on 
just where you are, the Sea ranges 
in color from dull tan through dull 
yellow and dull orange to dull, dull 
red. A million shades of dull red. 
There are craters, of course, all 
over Mars, but there’s a particular 
concentration of them around 
Mars Six; conveniently, because 
that’s why M6 was located where 
it was. 

Joe Gold and I were discussing 
the whole kid sibling morsel about 
a year ago. “It’s okay if one comes 
along when you’re about five,” I 
said. “Because then it’s just an- 
other new little animal that moves 
and mews and looks funny and it’s 
soft and warm. And it’s okay if one 
comes along when you’re fifteen, 
because then you can play surro- 
gate papa. But — ten? No, Joe. 
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Altogether the wrong time, and Td 
have told my ancients so, if they'd 
asked." 

He agreed. We were out hunt- 
ing Sandies, and incidentally play- 
ing a mild game of chicken, with 
our airmakers turned down to 
three, for no better reason, I guess, 
than that five was the permissible 
minimum. Sandies are about as in- 
telligent as an amoeba and repre- 
sent the highest form of Martian 
life, but Eddy loved to follow their 
sloppy trails. In fact — 

‘‘Here comes Monster Child 
now," said Joe. 

“Oh, no!" 

I muttered and turned the 
maker up to seven, because with 
Eddy around you needed all the 
air you could get. He came lollop- 
ing along through the grit, waving 
and grinning and yelling. He 
hadn't been trailing sandies; he'd 
been trailing me. “I warned him," 
I said, grimly. 

Joe gave me a quick look. “You 
going to lose him?" he asked. I 
nodded. The Monster had his gear 
freshly glopped up to look like 
mine, and you know how impor- 
tant it is when you're sixteen that 
your gear shouldn't look like any- 
body else’s. Of course he'd mixed 
the glop wrong and the colors 
weren't right and the designs were 
sloppy and ofiE balance, but that 
wasn't the point. The point was 
that he made me look silly. He 
even had his airmaker cocked at an 
angle in front of his gappy little 


mouth, just like I had mine cocked. 
If he'd been born only five years 
later I wouldn't have cared about 
any of that, but we'd gotten off to 
a bad start, and so — 

Only he couldn't get that into 
his head. 

“I'm off back," Joe said, starting 
up. Our fathers are both engineers. 
Mars One through Twelve, which 
is all there are so far, are all lo- 
cated near crater clusters — big 
dips that go down kilometers each, 
conveniently cutting through the 
worthless surface grit down to pay- 
dirt. “Ah, no, Joe, don't go," I said. 

“These scenes between you and 
Monster Child are no fun." 

“^Vell, I warned him." 

“Strictly you-two business • • . 
See you later." 

A second smear against the 
M.C. No, a third. Copycatting me, 
following me, and now sending 
my compeer away. So when he got 
close enough, I gave him a clout 
on the capper and wiped the big 
cheer off his face. 

“Pappa told you not to be so 
quick with your hands," he whim- 
pered. 

“So turn me in," I said. 

“Suppose I was to get phixed?" 
he moaned. 

“The word," I informed him, “is 
as-phyx-i-ated, and anytime you 
want to, go right ahead. And be- 
sides . . . Talking about quick 
with the hands. You put all that 
glop on your gear in about fifteen 
minutes. You were really in a 
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hurry to make a sandy out of me, 
weren't you?" 

He'd started to smile when I 
said that about his being so quick 
with his own hands, but the smile 
slipped in a second. "I warned 
you," I said, starting to lope away. 
All he had to do, of course, was 
just turn and go back to our dome. 
But he wouldn't, he never would. 
He'd follow me and try to catch 
up and yell and slide and finally 
arrive long after me, smeary-eyed 
and worn out. I'd warned him. 

"I wasn't trying to make a sandy 
out of you, Steve," he called out. 
"Wait for me, Steve! I just wanted 
to look like you, Steve. I like the 
way you look, Steve. Steve! Wait 
up? Wait up?" 

So of course I loped faster. And 
tripped over my feet just on the 
edge of a junior crater I'd forgotten 
was there, and went toes over tea- 
kettle. It wasn't far down — just far 
enough for me to go out like moon- 
set. 

You ever tried being on Mars 
without an airmaker? Two min- 
utes, and you're bursting out of 
your ears. Three, and everything is 
red, no matter where you are or 
what time of day it is. Four, and 
you're out. Five, and brain damage 
starts setting in. Ten, and you've 
been dead a while. 
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Now, of course, drill in gear- 
mending is second nature to all 
Marsmen. But, still, you talk about 
being quick with the hands? Con- 
sider: he had to catch up with me. 
The Monster Child, Eddy, I mean. 
And get to the bottom of the kitten 
crater, as we call it, the big ones 
being cat craters. And unscrew my 
airmaker, which was cracked by the 
fall. And reach in my gear for the 
spare. And find that it, too, was 
cracked by the fall . . . 

How many minutes does that 
make? 

And unscrew his. And screw it 
in place under my mouth. 

He, of course, didn't have any 
spare. He was in too big a hurry to 
come out and play with me. He 
was too young to know better. I, 
of course, was too big to play. Sure. 

I did everything I could when 
I came to, but it wasn't any use. 
The ancients were all cracked up, 
of course, and finally we sold the 
dome and moved here to Mars One, 
where they have everything, even 
a pool full of water just to swim in. 
I always wanted that, but I never 
go near it. Sometimes, though, I 
go out by myself and hunt sandies. 

But I never put any designs at 
aU on my gear anymore. Somehow, 
I don't Imow, I just couldn't stand 
to. 
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PYRAMID BOOKS 

THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION 
and IRWIN ALLEN 
announce a 

$5,000 SCIENCE FICTION NOVEL AWARD 

open to all writers— American or foreign, published or unpublished. 

The participating firms will award advances, payments, and prize money 
totalling this amount for the best science fiction novel submitted, in the 
opinion of the judges, whose decision will be final. The winning novel will 
be published by Pyramid Books and The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, and optioned for purchase by Kent Productions, Inc., of which Irwin 
Allen is Vice-President. 

1. PYRAMm BOOKS will award the winning novel $1,000 in prize money and 
a publication contract specifying an advance of $1,500 against royalties, 
for a total payment of $2,500. 

2. THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION will award the winner 
a cash prize of $500 and a serialization publication contract for $1,000, 
for a total payment of $1,500. 

3. KENT PRODUCTIONS, INC. will pay the winner a fee of $1,000 for a one-year 
option to purchase for an additional $4,000 all rights to the winning novel 
except for certain publishing rights. 

4. Runners-up may be offered publication or purchase contracts by any or 
all of the participating firms. 

5. Entries should be submitted to: science fiction award. Pyramid Pub- 
lications, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

6. Entries must be complete, original science fiction novels between 40,000 
and 70,000 words in length; typed, double-spaced, on one side of the 
paper, in normal professional form. 

7. All entries must be received by November 15, 1967. Winners will be an- 
nounced by December 20, 1967. 

8. The judges will be: Donald R. Bensen, Editor-in-Chief of Pyramid Books; 
Edward L. Ferman, Editor of The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, and Irwin Allen, television and motion picture producer and 
Vice-President of Kent Productions, Inc. 

9. No responsibility can be taken for the return of submitted manuscripts, 
but every effort will be taken to return those submitted with proper return 
postage and instructions. 

10. In the event that in the opinion of the judges none of the entries received 
by the deadline merits the award, the participating firms reserve the right 
either to extend the deadline to another date of their choosing or to cancel 
the award entirely. 
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